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DRAWING 


The University Review 


A Voice of Our Time 


BENEDICT THIELEN 


RIVING away from the hotel, 
on our way to play golf, I saw 
the man for a second from the 

corner of my eye. After we had gone 
past I turned, but now I could see only 
his back and the back of the tall man 
walking slowly along beside him, hold- 
ing his arm. Then the road curved and 
they disappeared. 

As soon as I saw him there was this 
instant feeling of recognition and the 
name, Matthew Wayne, rising up in 
my mind. But after he was out of sight 
I was no longer certain whether I had 
really recognized him or not. The man 
I saw walking slowly up the gravelled 
path toward the hotel, among the 
flower beds in the hot southern sun- 
shine, looked old and tired. I had not 
seen Matthew Wayne in a long time 
but I felt certain that he could not look 
as old as this man did. In fact, when I 
thought of him now I saw him as he 
was when I first knew him. It was in 
winter and I saw him on the frozen 
lake. The sharp hard wind blew 
through his blond hair and the cold 
light flashed on his skates. I could hear 
the skates ringing on the creaking blue- 


shadowed ice and our voices and the 
wooden crack of the hockey sticks in 
the cold thin air. 

For a moment I thought it was 
strange that I should think of him like 
this and not as I had known him later. 
But it was understandable, because I 
think that more than anything else it 
was this quality of youth which was the 
thing that no one who had ever known 
him could forget. No matter what he 
did, you felt, there would always be 
this look of youth about him and this 
kind of clean sharp beauty. Driving on, 
I still kept seeing him like this,—in the 
clear winter air on the ringing ice—and 
gradually I no longer thought about the 
man I had just seen, walking slowly in 
the hot sunshine among the soft red 
and yellow flowers in the hotel garden. 

It was a few days later, as I was 
standing at the desk in the hotel wait- 
ing for my key, that I saw him again. 
He came slowly across the lobby, the 
tall man at his side, and again the name 
rose up in my mind. But I did not feel 
that I was looking at Matthew Wayne 
himself. It was more as though I were 
looking at some picture of him that was 
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slightly out of focus, or at some very 
subtle caricature in which each feature 
is altered just enough to be accentuated 
and yet not so much as to be unrecog- 
nizable. 

Then he smiled at me and held out 
his hand and said, “You didn’t recog- 
nize me, did you?” 

“Not for a moment, Matt,” I said. 
“But then it’s been a long time.” 

“And the years take their toll.’’ He 
looked at me carefully for a few sec- 
onds. “But not with you apparently. 
You look just about the same, Bob, as 
you did. You .. .” The tall man 
touched him on the arm and he turned 
his head quickly, looking annoyed. “All 
right, Joe, just a minute.” He turned 
to me and gave a short laugh. “My 
constitutional.” 

“Haven't you been well, Matt?” I 
asked him. 

“I'd like to see some more of you, 
Bob,” he said. “How about coming up 
to my room later on? Say around 
four?” 

I said I would and he turned and 
went slowly toward the door, the tall 
man walking at his side. I stood watch- 
ing them but suddenly Matt turned 
around and saw me and I felt embar- 
rassed, as though I had been caught 
spying on some one, watching him 
when he didn’t know he was being 
observed. I turned quickly and went 
over to the elevator. 

In my room I sat down by the win- 
dow and looked out across the beach 
to the open blue water shining in the 
sunlight, and the big clouds piled high 
on the edge of the horizon. They made 
me think of the time in France, during 
the war, when Matt took me up with 
him and we dove through the sky and 
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down through white clouds like these. 
I remembered too, before we went to 
France, the time he flew over Mona’s 
house and how we sat there on the 
porch and watched him doing loops and 
Immelmann turns and falling-leaves, so 
high in the sky that we could barely see 
him. That was before he and Mona 
were married. I wondered if Mona was 
here with him now, or if she was com- 
ing down soon. 

As I looked out at the sea and then 
down at the garden where flame-vines 
and Poinsettias were growing I envied 
Matt being able to stay down here all 
winter, away from the cold North, not 
being held down to any one place by 
his work, being able to do what he 
wanted. But that was a thing that we 
had always taken for granted: that 
Matthew Wayne should do just what 
he wanted, that life was somehow ar- 
ranged for his special benefit and that 
he should have the best of it always. 
Even now it still filled me with a kind 
of awe when I thought of the way 
everything fine in life had, from the 
first, been showered before him and 
how, with effortless ease, he had moved 
forward from one triumph to the next. 
There was no jealousy in the thought, 
either, because it had always seemed 
only natural that it should be that way, 
just as his own handsomeness was a 
natural and a right thing. 

I could see that he must have been 
ill lately and the idea that he could ever 
be anything but perfectly well seemed 
strange. But I was sure that with this 
rest and fresh air and sunlight he would 
soon be well again. When I thought of 
him now it was not as a person who 
was ill, but as he was in those early 
days when I knew him, when we 
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walked together at night and talked of 
love and beauty and life and death and 
the war that was just ended. I remem- 
bered his telling me of the things that 
he had written in his book that was 
soon to come out, and how I heard in 
them the echo of my own unformed 
and unexpressed thoughts, but clearly 
stated, as I mever could have stated 
them. I remembered with pride that I 
had been one of the first to hear them 
and later, when his voice was listened 
to by the world as the voice of a gener- 
ation, I could say that I was his friend. 

I looked at my watch and saw that 
it was almost four o'clock. I got up and 
went out and up to his room. The tall 
man opened the door. Matt was sitting 
by the window, looking out. He turned 
his head as I came up to him and in 
the bright light that came in at the 
window I noticed again how tired he 
looked. His face was thin and I could 
see that he must have been very sick to 
look as badly as he did now. 

“Well, Bob, this is a pleasure,” he 
said. “Tell me all about yourself.” 

“You tell me about yourself, Matt,” 
I said. “That's more important. How 
are you, anyway?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m all right, Bob. I’ve 
been...” 

Just then the tall man came through 
the room and Matt looked up sharply. 

“What is it, Joe?” 

The man held up a suit which he was 
carrying on a hanger and went on 
through the room into the bedroom. 

“Your valet?” I said to Matt. 

He gave a short laugh and said, “Not 
exactly.” He leaned around the chair 
and called to the next room, “Joe, come 
here a minute, will you please?” 


When the man came in he said, ‘‘Lis- 
ten, Joe, will you get me some of those 
cigars, the same as last time?” 

“I could send for some downstairs,” 
the man said. 

Matt shook his head and said, ‘“‘No, 
I don’t want those.” 

“They're Coronas,” the man said. 

“But I want the panatelas.” Matt 
raised his voice. “The panatelas. They 
don’t have them here.” 

The man looked uncertainly around 
the room. 

“I have some. . .” I began, but Matt 
interrupted me. 

“You know I only smoke panatelas,” 
he said to the man. “Do you want me 
to look like a fool? I can’t smoke those 
big Pittsburgh stogies, for God's sake. 
Go on, Joe, will you?” 

The man still hesitated. I looked at 
Matt. He seemed excited. His face was 
flushed and a vein was standing out on 
his forehead. 

“Listen, Joe, for God’s sake get out. 
You know perfectly well you’ve been 
over the whole apartment and there’s 
nothing here.” 

The man looked at him for a second 
or two, then he turned and went toward 
the door. Matt sighed and sank back in 
his chair. I looked at the hand on the 
arm of his chair and saw that it was 
trembling. I could see that he was still 
very weak from his illness. 

“Matt, have you been ill?” I asked 
Ss 

He held up his hand. His head was 
turned a little toward the door and his 
eyes were fixed steadily on it. The past 
that I had known with him again came 
up in the silence between us. Wherever 
you went you heard his name and the 
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golden flood poured into his lap. I 
could see him, like a delighted child, 
throwing the money around, going on 
wild and wonderful benders with it, 
laughing at the ease with which it came 
in, not taking himself or his great suc- 
cess seriously, but all the time, in some 
quiet central core of his secret self, 
keeping the clear detachment, the un- 
troubled sense of the irony and beauty 
of this world, speaking for all of us in 
our bewilderment. 

The door suddenly opened and the 
man came back into the room. 

“And as I was saying . . .”"Matt said 
to me, then looked up in surprise at the 
man. “Why, what's the trouble, Joe?” 

“I forgot my money,” the man mur- 
mured. 

“Never forget your money, Joe,” 
Matt said solemnly. ‘Forget all else: 
home, love, honor. But never forget 
your money.” 

He turned his head a little, watching 
the open door of the bedroom, until 
the man came back and went out of the 
front door once again. Then he jumped 
quickly to his feet and went to the win- 
dow. Over his shoulder he said to me, 
“I knew he’d be back. That’s why I 
waited.” 

“Waited for what?” 

He didn’t answer me, but leaned out 
to one side of the window and undid 
the fastening of the shutter and pulled 
it toward him. 

“Can I help you, Matt?” I asked 
him, but he shook his head, leaning 
farther forward. Then he straightened 
up and turned round, facing me. In his 
hand he was holding a bottle, with a 
string around its neck. 

“How’s that?” he said. “Clever? I 
tell you, Bob, the old Wayne spirit isn’t 
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dead yet. It took me a long time to fig- 
ure this one out but I finally succeeded. 
The string goes around the bottle, the 
bottle goes behind the shutter, the 
string goes around the gadget that 
holds the shutter in place and there you 
are. Voila!” 

He passed the bottle to me. I looked 
around for a glass but he said, “Hurry 
up, he'll be back in a minute.” 

I took a drink out of the bottle and 
passed it back to him. He held it up to 
his mouth and took a long drink. He 
started to put the cork back, then took 
it out again and had a second drink. 
Then he fastened the bottle to the 
clamp on the outside of the building, 
pushed the shutter back in place and 
sat down. He rubbed his hands together 
and smiled at me. 

“That’s more like it. Now let’s hear 
all about you, Bob.” 

“You're not .. . I mean, are you sup- 
posed to be on the wagon?” 

He looked at me for a moment, then 
he said, “It almost looks that way, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Well, then don’t you think .. .” I 
began, but he interrupted me. 

“Since when have you become a tem- 
perance advocate?” 

I laughed and said, “I’m no tem- 
perance advocate, Matt. I only thought 


“Don’t think, Bob,” he said. “Re- 
member Shakespeare: ‘and thus the na- 
tive hue of resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.’ And 


Keats: ‘. . . where but to think is to be 
full of sorrow and leaden-eyed de- 
spair.’ ’’ He looked at me and laughed. 
“See how a famous man of letters has 
the classics at his finger tips?” 

I smiled and remembered how he 
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used to recite poetry and how we 
walked at night and I listened to him, 
hearing the words in the darkness, his 
own words as well as those of other 
men. 

“Do you write any poetry any more, 
Matt?” I asked him. 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t even read it any more. Poe- 
try is for the immature, Bob, not for 
the grown. It’s for yearners.” 

“Don’t you ever yearn any more?” I 
said. 

“Do you?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t know .. .” 

“Haven’t you got everything you 
want in life?” he said. “Aren’t you 
happy?” 

“I guess so,” I said. “Yes, of course 
I am.” 

“Well, then why yearn? When you 
have everything you want...” 

“Well, you’re certainly one person 
who's always had everything he wants,” 
I said. “You've certainly always been 
the white-headed boy, Matt.” 

He nodded his head slowly. 

“You've made all the rest of us look 
pretty dull and plodding,” I said. “You 
got in about a year what most of us are 
still trying for or are just about begin- 
ning to get now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, success!” 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “Success .. . 
That’s true . . . success . . . yes, of 
course.” 

I laughed and said, “You act as if 
you didn’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 


I thought of the instant success of his 
book—which was all the more remark- 
able because it was deserved and not 
just the facile success of something 
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cheaply popular; and all the more re- 
markable, too, because the things which 
he wrote after that were as good and 
even better than his first. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment, 
“let's have a drink on it.” He turned 
toward the table which stood by his 
side, then gave a short laugh. “I keep 
forgetting. I mean the new system.” 

He got up and went to the window, 
glancing at his watch on the way, 
quickly undid the shutter and got the 
bottle that was hanging there. He 
passed it to me. I shook my head and 
he lifted it to his mouth and drank. As 
he drank I could see from the way he 
was partly turned toward the door that 
he was listening for the sound of the 
elevator coming up. He took a second 
drink and then tied the bottle carefully 
back in place again. 

I remembered how he used to go on 
those periodic two and three day binges 
and all the stories that used to go 
around about them. Many of them even 
got into the papers and after a time he 
became famous for the funny things 
that happened to him—such as the time 
he and some friends stole a fire-engine 
and went riding all over town in it, and 
another time when they put on masks 
and held up a restaurant, tied everyone 
to their chairs and left the money in 
the kitchen on their way out. I won- 
dered if this was one of those times. I 
asked him. 

“Yes, Robbie, old pal,” he said, “this 
is what is politely known as a binge, a 
binge, in fact, of some duration. A 
binge, in fact, of years’ duration.” He 
lifted one arm in a theatrical gesture. 
“To binge or not to binge, there’s not a 
question, their’s not to reason why, 
their's but to binge and die, hy-dee-hy, 
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—neither a binger nor a bender be. . .” 
He looked at me gravely. ‘“This sort of 
thing is really very fascinating, Robbie. 
It can go on for years, and yee-ahs, and 
yee-ahs . . . I stood on the binge at mid- 
night . . . As a matter of fact, it ex- 
plains a great deal. I mean how Joyce 
could write such a very long book with 
such apparent ease. What I mean is 
this sort of thing is really not at all 
difficult if you naturally have the flair 
for it. You know: ‘Sinbad the sailor, 
and Binbad the bailer, and Tinbad the 
tailor’ . . . People went quite, quite 
mad about things like that in James 
Joyce. They were considered immensely 
profound, not to say esoteric. In fact, at 
one time I thought I would be of a 
stature equal to that great Irishman. 
That was long ago while I was living 


in France, wallowing on the Cote - 


d’ Azur.” 


“Do you remember . . .” I began, but 
he paid no attention to me. 

“Everyone in those days rather fan- 
cied himself as a potential James Joyce. 
They spent their days and their nights 
trying to think up things as brilliant as 


Binbad the Bailer. Sometimes when 
they were really well advanced in the 
D. T.’s they almost succeeded but then 
they couldn’t write them down—they 
had to be held down instead—and so all 
these great things were lost to posterity, 
which was unfortunate, wasn’t it? I 
stood on the binge at midnight . . .” 

I wondered if he was very drunk. We 
had often been drunk together but it 
had seemed different then. Or perhaps, 
I thought, it was only because I was 
sober now. Or because my memory of 
those days made them seem different 
from what they really were. 

“Do you remember when I saw you 
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down there?” I said. “That was a lovely 
place you had, right on the water.” 

“Down where?” he said. 

“Why, on the Riviera, the Céte 
d’ Azur.” 

He looked at me for a few moments, 
then he said, “The Céte d’Azur? Oh, 
yes .. . yes, of course. You did come 
down there once, didn’t you?” 

I laughed and said, “Well, I was 
with you for about ten days.” 

“Yes, I remember the place,” he said. 
“Harmony Hall we called it, because it 
combined nine different architectural 
styles. The French are a great race, 
Robbie. They have the flair, the goit, 
the je-m’en-fiche-ism to try anything 
once,—architecturally, I mean. . . Yes, 
Harmony Hall . . .” He suddenly 
stopped, looking toward the door and 
then the window. “I wonder if I’d have 
time...” 

I heard the sound of footsteps com- 
ing down the hall. He listened, lean- 
ing a little forward in his chair. The 
footsteps came closer and then stopped 
by our door. The door opened and the 
tall man whom he called Joe came in, 
holding a box of cigars in his hand. 

Matt looked up at him sharply. 

“I told you I only wanted a couple,” 
he said. “What did you go and get a 
whole box for? They don’t keep fresh 
that way.” 

“I thought you’d want to have a 
box,” the man said. 

“You know damn well I didn’t,” 
Matt said. 

The man looked at him, and then at 
me, then turned around and went out 
into the next room. 

“Close the door, please,” Matt called 
after him. 

When the door was closed he leaned 
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toward me and said, ‘“‘Now I'll have to 
think up something else. Going out for 
cigars was the only way I could get rid 
of him. But there was one thing. . .” 
He winked at me, looking pleased with 
himself. ‘He wanted to get them to 
stock these downstairs so he wouldn't 
have to be gone so long, but I gave the 
fellow at the cigar counter five dollars 
to tell him. . .” He jerked his head to- 
ward the closed door of the bedroom. 
“... to tell him the wholesaler was all 
out of them. How was that, pretty 
bright?” 

I nodded my head and smiled, but 
looking at Matt I was worried. There 
was something about him, all during 
this afternoon, that made me uneasy 
but I couldn’t tell what it was. I knew 
what he was like when he was drunk 
from the old days and it was not my 
memory of the past that was false. Now 
as he looked at me there was something 
in his expression to which I was unac- 
customed and that made me feel as 
though I were seeing the face, not ex- 
actly of a stranger, but of a person 
whom I knew only slightly. 

“Listen, Matt,” I said, ‘“‘who is this 
bird? Is hea...” 

I stopped, not knowing quite what 
to say. 

Matt looked up at me with a grin. 

“Just a pal, Robbie,” he said. “Just 
a pal.” 

“No, really. . .” 

“You mean is he my keeper?” 

“Oh, no, Matt!’ The sound of his 
words shocked me. But I knew that 
Matt often said things just to startle 
people, so I laughed and said again, 
“No, of course not, Matt. I was just 
wondering.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Robbie,” Matt 
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said, slowly. “You never can tell.” He 
looked out the window, then turned 
back again to me. “Am I my brother's 
keeper ?”’ 

I didn’t say anything. The words, as 
he spoke them, made me think of the 
poetry that he used to recite when we 
walked together. He knew a lot of 
things from the Bible by heart: things 
from Ecclesiastes and the Twenty-third 
psalm, especially. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I am not my 
brother's keeper, but my brothers think 
they should be my keeper.’” He smiled 
and shook his head. “It’s all rather 
complicated. Something like Binbad the 
Bailer, and about as profound.” He 
nodded his head. “Yes, quite as pro- 
found . . . My brothers think I need 
some one to take care of me, Robbie. 
They think I can’t take care of myself. 
They think I have a tendency to alco- 
holic excesses.” He laughed and added, 
“T dare say they’re right.” 

“But what about .. .” I began, then 
stopped. 

I thought of his wife, of Mona, and 
how he spoke to me of her before they 
were married and the poetry that he 
wrote to her. I remembered when they 
were married and how beautiful she 
was, and how their pictures were in all 
the papers and everyone said it was al- 
most unbelievable that two people 
should be so handsome, so rich, and so 
wonderfully young. 

He seemed to know what I had in my 
mind, because after a moment when I 
did not say anything more he said, 
“Mona ?” 

I nodded. 

He looked at me steadily and said, 
““Mona’s dead.” 

We sat there for a few seconds with- 
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out moving, looking at each other. Pic- 
tures of them together came through 
my mind, one after the other, with ab- 
solute clearness: as they looked when 
they were married; coming out of a 
theatre together at a first night while 
flashlights went off around them; then 
when they were living by the Mediter- 
ranean, running along the beach to- 
gether, in the hot sunshine, under the 
cloudless sky; and later, sailing for a 
trip around the world, with their little 
girl standing between them by the rail. 
“Matt...” I said. 


“That’s all right, Bob,” he said. 


“Never mind the condolences.” 
“But at least you've still got Winny, 
Matt,” I said. ‘“That’s something.” 
He shook his head and said, ‘No, 
that’s the funny part, Bob. I haven't. 
They don’t think I’m fit to bring her 
up. They're quite right too,” he added 


after a moment. 

“But that’s only while... I 
mean... 

“You mean while I’m drowning my 
sorrows? Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

“But then that’s a reason .. . a reason 
for stopping,” I said. “‘Isn’t it? I mean 
you're all right otherwise, Matt, aren’t 
you? That’s all that...” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘that’s all.” 

“Good Lord, not that it isn’t enough. 
But I mean .. . well, you’ve got to...” 

I stopped. Everything that I said to 
Matt sounded empty and inadequate 
and foolish. 

“Carry on?” he said, smiling faintly. 
“Kerry on, as they say in England? Lift 
high the torch of enlightenment?” 

“Hell, I've no right to say anything, 
Matt,” I said. “I know how you felt 
about her . . . about Mona.” 

“It’s not only Mona,” he said. 
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“But she'd want you to go on with 
your work, Matt.” 

“I suppose you think I owe a debt to 
the world, don’t you?” he said, sneer- 
ing. “My great art...” 

“I do,” I said. “You can’t just give it 
all up that way. Think of what it means 
to thousands of people...” 

“I don’t owe the world a thing,” he 
said sharply. ‘And the world doesn’t 
owe me anything either. That’s the 
funny thing, Robbie. The world has 
given me everything it can give. And 
I've done my part too. So now we're 
square. The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away...” 

“But you're still young, Matt,” I said. 

He shook his head. 

“You're still young, Bob, but I’m not. 
You said yourself just a while ago that 
most people of our age are just begin- 
ning to have success, but I had it imme- 
diately, before the others even got 
started. So now I’m through, you see. 
It’s quite simple.” 

“You're not through,” I said. 

“Yes, I am. The world has given me 
everything and I’ve paid it back and 
now we're square.” He looked out the 
window a moment. “And now there’s 
nothing to do but wait.” 

“You won't be happy that way, 
Matt,” I said. 

“I don’t expect to be,” he said. “I’ve 
been happy.” 

“But you've still got things to say,” I 
said. 

He shook his head again. 

“There’s nothing more to say. It’s all 
been said.” 

“I wish there was something I could 
do for you, Matt,” I said. 

He leaned suddenly forward in his 
chair, eagerly. 
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“There is something you can do for 
me, Bob.” 

“What is it?” I said. “What is it, 
Matt?” 

He lowered his voice. ““Get me a bot- 
tle of Scotch. I’m almost out of it.” 

I hesitated, then I said. “I don’t want 
to do that, Matt.” 

He sat back in his chair again, look- 
ing at me. There was a hard sardonic 
expression on his face that I had never 
seen there before. 

“So you wouldn’t do that for me?” 
he said slowly. “You're against me 
too?” 

“I'm not against you, Matt,” I said. 
“Tl do anything for you. But I don’t 
think you should .. .” 

He gave a short hard laugh. 

“Virtuous, eh? Holier than thou. . .” 

“Oh, Matt, you know perfectly well 
...” I began. 

“Yes, I know perfectly well,” he in- 
terrupted. “I know perfectly well you're 
just like all the rest of them. Well, the 
hell with you.” 

He reached down to the floor and 
picked up a newspaper that was lying 
there and began to read it. 

“Matt...” I said. 


He looked up as though surprised. 
“Well, look who's here! My old pal, 


” 


my old boon companion .. . 

I got up and said, “I'll be back to 
see you, Matt.” 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “Unless you 
bring some Scotch. That’s all I wanted 
you for anyway. I can do without your 
company otherwise, thank you.” 

I stood there for a second or two, 
looking down at him. Now he seemed 
even older to me than he had before. 
Thardly recognized him. A hard strange 
mask seemed to have slipped over the 
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face which I once knew well. As I 
looked at him now it was difficult to 
recall the past which we had had to- 
gether and which had returned to me so 
vividly ever since I had seen him here 
for the first time the other day. It 
seemed distant and as remote as some 
dimly remembered dream, and all that 
I could see was the present with its re- 
versal of things as they had been: with 
me, calm and successful, standing in 
front of this aging and unfamiliar man. 
The awe which, even though I knew 
him well, I had somehow always felt in 
his presence, slipped away and now I 
could look down on him with pity. 

I turned and went out and back to 
my room. I sat down again by the win- 
dow and looked out at the water. As I 
sat there, thinking of Matt, I still had 
that feeling of pity for him, that sense 
of superiority which I had felt as I left 
him. There was perhaps a justice in 
things after all, I thought. Life was not 
entirely one-sided and we paid for 
everything in life that we got. Matt 
was paying now for all the success and 
glory which had come to him so easily, 
while the rest of us struggled at every 
step along the way. For a time there 
was, for me, a Satisfaction in the 
thought. 

But it did not last. As I thought of 
Matt sitting up there alone in his room, 
probably also looking out over the wa- 
ter, I felt bitter and ashamed of my 
selfishness. All the old feeling that I 
had always had for him came back and 
I wished that he was now as he always 
had been. He had spoken for all of us 
and told the things that we wanted to 
say but could not, and now that he was 
silent it seemed that all of us must be 
silent. It made me feel old and as 
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though something had come to an end, 
as though a chapter had ended and a 
book been closed. Except through him 
none of us had ever been able to say 
what it was that was in our hearts and 
now we would never speak again. Now 
there was nothing more to say. 

The sun had set but there was still a 
glow on the red and yellow flowers in 
the garden and on the high clouds that 
were piled up above the darkening wa- 
ter. It was very beautiful, I thought. I 
wanted to say more about it to myself 
but that was all that I could think of to 


Invocation 


PHYLLIS MORDEN 


Cold silver swan, 
O dreamy bird of sleep, 
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Say: it was very beautiful. I wondered 
what Matt was thinking about it and 
then, suddenly, I no longer felt pity for 
him. I felt envy, and the same kind of 
awe that I always used to feel when I 
was with him. It was not he that was to 
be pitied, but we, for no matter what 
he was like now he had once had a 
voice. It was a voice that had once been 
raised in song. It was a bell that had 
once rung out. And it was better to be 
a cracked bell than to be mere metal, 
lying forever silent and uncast in the 
earth. 


Motionless mind’s placid pool upon, 
Or breasting with slow movement sleep’s dark stream; 


At first pale light of morning swiftly gone, 
But shaping still faint arcs upon the shallow flow 
That follows sun above the hidden deep; 


Returning in majesty, silently as snow, 

Only when thought’s avid and furious hand— 

In waking flexed to draw you to the perilous land— 
Lies somnolent, and nerveless as a stone; 


O dreamy bird, o swan elusive and silver, 

Only at midnight intimately known, 

Leave but a curled and frosty feather 

On these dark waters, lapping powerless stone! 


Germany: The Economic Situation 


MELCHIOR PALYI 


\ N JHEN the World War began, 
Germany was the third creditor 
country of the world. In terms 
of industrial exports and raw material 
imports she was second only to Britain. 
In terms of per capita wealth, she was 
far ahead of the United States. Her 
merchant fleet roamed the Seven Seas, 
second only to the English, and her in- 
dustrial apparatus was well on the way 
to becoming the leader of the world. 
She was peacefully penetrating the 
Danubian Valley, the Balkans, Turkey, 
and Mesopotamia, and she had just 
agreed with England on an outlet to 
the Persian Gulf. Financially and eco- 
nomically, Italy was almost a German 
colony, while Russia and South Amer- 
ica were open to her further expansion. 
Germany had a foothold in China as 
well as in some British colonies and 
played an important rdle in the late de- 
velopment of the American West. Her 
cultural leadership had even greater 
recognition than her industrial pre- 
dominance. Nobody knows what the 
outcome of this tremendous progress 
might have been had it not been 
stopped by a hazardous war from which 
Germany emerged defeated and bank- 
rupt. 

In 1914 Germany's public debt was 
about 14 billion gold marks. When the 
war was over the debt had risen to 
some 130 billion marks. The value of 


1Most of this was the debt of the nationalized rail- 


roads. 


the mark had fallen by about 40 per 
cent, the currency had already been di- 
luted, and the gold reserve reduced 
from some 214 to less than 1 billion 
gold marks. The industrial apparatus 
of the country had been over-strained 
and mismanaged for war purposes, the 
merchant fleet was gone, and foreign 
investments had been liquidated to buy 
materials or had been confiscated by the 
enemy. International commercial rela- 
tions were disrupted and the markets 
seemed lost. Labor trouble and social 
upheaval made internal readjustment 
extremely difficult. 

Germany was bankrupt in terms of 
any sound economic policy. She had to 
be reorganized and resuscitated, and to 
wait, before the old level of prosperity 
and of living standards could be at- 
tained. The middle classes had, how- 
ever, accepted the illusion of war glory, 
and desired remuneration such as their 
generals had led them to expect. 
Labor had become embittered by the 
sufferings of war. For these reasons 
Germany was willing to accept astro- 
nomic inflation. Refusing to accept the 
road of patience, thrift, and work, the 
German people were the ready dupes of 
an illusory prosperity which ignored the 
fact of national bankruptcy. 

By artificially enhancing the export 
of commodities and the import of for- 
eign funds, the Germans kept going an 
economic system which could not main- 
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tain its living standards and its profits. 
The procedure was carried out with the 
aid of a policy which kept the foreign 
exchange rates rising faster than the in- 
ternal price levels. It took five years for 
the country’s internationally marketable 
stocks and investments to become de- 
pleted and for internal prices to catch 
up with the currency depreciation. For 
five years Germany had been eating up 
her reserves, exhausting her productive 
capacity. Inflation broke down because 
of shortage at home which no longer 
permitted the maintenance of price dif- 
ferentials and the dumping of exports. 
With its breakdown Germany entered 
a second more complete bankruptcy. 

By the winter of 1923-24 it appeared 
that the possibility of exporting was re- 
duced to a bare minimum. There was 
no capital at home or from abroad to 
resuscitate business. Interest on best 
short-term credits rose to 20 and 25 per 
cent; capital appeared to have only one 
source left—the central bank—which, 
however, had to restrict its credit ex- 
pansion in conformity to its gold. Capi- 
tal values declined accordingly; real 
estate and factories were practically 
worthless. The financial system of the 
country was paralyzed, and its economic 
machinery almost at a standstill, with 
unemployment rampant—an economic 
situation such as never before had ex- 
isted in a country not devastated by 
armed force. 

For the second time in about five 
years Germany was faced with the al- 
ternative of working out her bank- 
ruptcy or of following stream-lined, get- 
rich-quick methods. She preferred the 
latter. With the Dawes Plan of Repara- 
tions, the former enemies and neutrals 
stepped in and flooded Germany with 


credits. The Reparations were the vehi- 
cle to carry those credits into Germany. 
The first was the pretext for the second, 
and Germany defaulted in due course 
on both: In the five years some 25 bil- 
lion gold marks of credit were poured 
into Germany coming from all over the 
Occident, especially from the United 
States and England. Over 9 billions 
were short-term bank credits at rates 
varying between 3 and 6 per cent, while 
the rest cost on the average some 9 per 
cent. Germany couldn’t take all that she 
was offered. Even so, she took more 
than was good for her health. 


II 

Germany behaved like a person who 
has been bankrupt twice and suddenly 
enjoys a practically unlimited volume of 
unexpected credit. The period from 
1924 to 1930 was a New Era of gov- 
ernment expenditures for swimming 
pools, public parks, housing, and simi- 
lar projects. It coincided with a New 
Era of reckless capital-expansion on the 
part of industrialists and bankers. A 
speculative spirit such as America suf- 
fered in the 1920's united with an un- 
checked social expenditure to form a 
single stream of spending. Instead of 
building the foreign markets offered by 
the goodwill of the Western world, 
post-inflation Germany enjoyed a wave 
of borrowed prosperity and gave no 
thought to the consequences. Thanks 
to the flow of credit, her gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves were restored 
and the Reparation Annuities were met 
as they matured, until 1930. Her de- 
pleted inventories were replenished by 
great import surpluses, her industrial 
apparatus renewed in a seigneurial 
fashion. The Germans borrowed on 
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short-term and loaned sine die. The 
reckless financial spirit of the 1920's 
was nowhere more conspicuous than in 
Germany; nobody profited by it more 
and nobody had to suffer more when it 
broke down. 

The house founded on the assump- 
tion that insolvent debtors represent 
high-grade liquidity collapsed with the 
great depression. For the third time in 
twelve years Germany went bankrupt, 
and this time more so than on the pre- 
vious occasions. By 1931, even her last 
resort of getting rich quick—by foreign 
credits—was gone. Moreover, she had 
to repay credits which more than ex- 
hausted her cash reserves and inven- 
tories. But the worst of it was that the 
prospect of an early return to prosperity 
seemed to have vanished. The world 
markets, Germany's export markets, 
had become so weak that even an in- 
flation in Germany—the thunder of 
which had been stolen by English de- 
valuation—could not promise their re- 
opening. 

The German people live, funda- 
mentally, on exports which used to pro- 
vide them with necessities and permit 
the building up of reserves as well as 
the raising of living standards. The cus- 
tomers of an industrial country are 
either raw material producers or other 
countries which in turn export to the 
raw material countries. But after 1929, 
crude material prices went down some 
40 per cent or more, breaking thereby 
the purchasing power of the producers 
as well as of their suppliers. The rem- 
nants of world markets and the future 
prospects of world trade had been fur- 
ther reduced in those depression years 
by the extreme violence of protection- 
ist policies all over the world. Under 
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the leadership of Great Britain, the free 
trading countries turned to high protec- 
tion; and the protectionist countries 
(except the United States under reci- 
procity treaties after 1933) to still 
higher protection. Even the United 
States, however, joined in the world- 
wide use of obsolete subsidies, to say 
nothing of the technique of quotas and 
similar restrictions in which France ex- 
celled—or of the Russian type of to- 
talitarian control of foreign trade. 
Moreover, and again under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain, the world aban- 
doned the automatic gold standard. In 
most countries monetary manipulation 
—for example, devaluation—provided 
additional protection against imports, 
and additional subsidies for rts. 
Here were the German people, bank- 
rupt for the third time in twelve years 
and beyond hope of early remedy. The 
three depression years (1930-32) of un- 
employment and profit shortage, the 
necessity of repaying all credits instead 
of receiving new ones, the growing 
bankruptcy of one country after the 
other, the defeatism of a despairing 
capitalistic system, made all conserva- 
tive suggestions and expectations of a 
forthcoming normalization appear like 
fairy tales. These were the circum- 
stances, in their apparent hopelessness 
and rigidity, which have to be visual- 
ized to understand why a highly civil- 
ized people like the Germans left the 
road of modern civilization and prog- 
ress. It was in this situation that Eu- 
rope’s great “Californian” found the 
proper soil to become the master of 
Germany. The mystic formula which 
Adolf Hitler proposed and succeeded 
in putting over was simply, first, to 
eliminate unemployment by public 
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works and armaments; second, to re- 
store confidence by armaments; and 
third, to replace foreign trade by arma- 
ments. He succeeded in convincing the 
despairing German people of this, be- 
cause of the appeal armaments had to 
their imaginations. They had been mis- 
led by the mischievous political educa- 
tion of a Frederick the Great and a 
Bismarck, and by the unhealthy swelling 
of their military self-confidence during 
the early part of the World War. 

I have made no reference to any 
pseudo-scientific psychology in terms of 
an alleged German inferiority complex. 
The doubtful value of pathological 
phenomena to explain the behavior of a 
great nation need not be discussed. Nor 
can the Versailles Treaty be used as an 
explanation, though it has been exploit- 
ed by Germans, British, and Americans 
alike. As a matter of fact, the Versailles 
Treaty did not interfere with Germany’s 
ability to grow. Its territorial clauses 
meant little to Germany’s productive or 
export ability. Its economic terms did 
some good by restraining Germany 
from the use of unfair methods. The 
reparations were never paid to more 
than a minor extent—nothing compara- 
ble to the devastation and damage 
which the Germans did in Belgium and 
France and to the British and to neutral 
shipping. They were paid for the last 
time in early 1931—too long ago to 
account for what has happened since 
1933. The worst one can say objectively 
about the Versailles Treaty is that it 
sanctioned the results of the war, such 
as the virtual confiscation of Germany’s 
commercial fleet and the remnants of 
her foreign investments. Propaganda 
against the Treaty, however, became an 
important factor in making the British 
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conscience-stricken and creating an atti- 
tude toward Germany so soft and pa- 
tient as to permit Hitler to get away 
with rearmament, the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland, and even the “blood- 
less” conquest of Austria, Memel, and 
the Sudetenland.* 


Ill 

The fundamental fact is this: the 
Germans were and are imbued—just 
like most Occidental nations at present 
—with the idea that they are entitled, 
at any price to their own or other peo- 
ple’s future, to what they think is the 
proper level of prosperity and living 
standards. They were not willing to 
wait long and to follow the orthodox 
line of work, patience, thrift and for- 
eign trade, in the face of what seemed 
to be an extremely dark outlook. When 
distress arises, controlled inflation, of 
one kind or another, and autarchy are 
the popular answer of dictators and de- 
mocracies alike. 

It is important to remember that for 
the last two hundred years, or longer, 
the German people have received a 
bellicose historical education. The un- 
derlying philosophy is or rather appears 
to be distilled from a long history. 
Wasn’t Germany poor and exploited by 
foreigners each time when she was 
weak and divided, as in the Thirty 
Years’ War of the seventeenth century 
and in the Napoleonic wars of the nine- 
teenth? Didn't Prussia obtain “‘prosper- 
ous” provinces such as Silesia and Po- 
land when Frederick the Great man- 


aged to beat or at least to resist all 


1A good documentation of this weakness of British 
sentiment toward the Germans because of their alleged 
mistreatment thro’ the Versailles Treaty is given in 
an article by Christopher Hollis, *‘Mr. Chamberlain's 
Foreign Policy,’” The Review of Politics (Notre Dame), 
October, 1939 
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neighbors, and especially after Bismarck 
beat the Danes, the Austrians, and the 
French, and brought home Alsace-Lor- 
raine as well as five billion gold francs 
in cash? The conclusion seems obvious, 
and it appeals to patriotic wishfulness. 
The larger one’s army and the more one 
can beat and subjugate other nations, 
or exploit them, the richer and more 
prosperous is the country. Such is the 
gist of the philosophy carried by Prus- 
sian tradition and a misinterpreted his- 
tory. And is it not true, they argue, that 
all the rich nations have taken their 
wealth from someone else? Is not Great 
Britain’s wealth based on India, the 
wealth of France and Holland on their 
colonies, that of Russia on her vast ter- 
ritorial expansion? And did not the 
Americans become rich by killing off 
the Indians and taking their land with 
its resources? Are not the Germans 
(and Italians) the only great people 
without a “living space?” Such is the 
popular version of a naive theory 
largely prevailing among the German 
middle classes, to whom Hitler ap- 
pealed by elevating this theory to the 
rank of a sacrosanct official doctrine. 
The social philosophy inferred from 
alleged or real historical experience, 
important as it may be, is merely the 
psychological background and not the 
immediate dynamic force of national 
action. The Germans, like everybody 
else, want prosperity and want it now. 
Three consecutive national bankruptcies 
and a worldwide depression, with their 
loss of gold and credits (plus the ten- 
dency of the world to combat in kind 
an aggressive export strategy) made 
Germany despair of early recovery 
based on normal exports. Public works 
were the natural substitute, but for a 
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country which is short of natural re- 
sources as well as of capital, the limita- 
tions are even more patent than else- 
where. For imports to be bought by nor- 
mal exports, some other procedure of 
getting the imports had to be substi- 
tuted. Armaments promised to bring 
the result, although by less delicate 
methods. This did not necessarily mean 
war. Whether or not the Nazis are im- 
perialistically-minded is not relevant to 
our issue. Nor do the pretexts which 
they use matter. 

The relevant thing is that their at- 
tempt to force industrial exports and 
to get favorable import positions, espe- 
cially in nearby markets which were un- 
der the shadow of military pressure, an- 
ticipated conflict and conquest or fail- 
ure. Czechoslovakia resisted the eco- 
nomic pressure and was therefore 
doomed to military aggression. Lithu- 
ania and Hungary were promptly “co- 
ordinated.” Poland was not willing to 
become a hunting ground for German 
raw material explorers and therefore 
had to be “ironed out.” The conflict 
had to break sooner or later. The imma- 
nent tragedy of the Nazi utopia is that 
the forced attempts to generate pros- 
perity, with the aid of raw materials 
which could not be paid for, necessari- 
ly led to conflicts which in turn led to 
war. 

The main reason for this was that 
the attempt to substitute armed pres- 
sure for competitive exports was 
fraught with economic fallacies. In the 
first place, the development of an over- 
whelming military force absorbed the 
already impoverished national resources 
—in spite of stimulating them tempo- 
rarily under patriotic pretext—to such 
an extent as to interfere with and re- 
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duce the export capacity of the country. 
The old problem of substitutes for vital 
materials arose. Their production on an 
efficient scale consumed so much raw 
material and labor, and demanded such 
wasteful regimentation, that the eco- 
nomic balance of the country was worse 
off after than it was before. Exports 
were further diminished and imports 
increased. German exports of coal, for 
example, fell off because coal produc- 
tion suffered by the diversion of miners 
to low-grade iron ores and by the en- 
hanced coal consumption of the over- 
stimulated armament industries as well 
as of substitutes like artificial gasoline 
and rubber. Secondly, the Hitler poli- 
cies, while strengthening Germany's 
arms, destroyed or reduced some of her 
markets by creating ill-will and antago- 
nism. The reduction of exports to Rus- 
sia, within six years, from some 700 
million to about 40 million marks is 
one example. The raising of American 
anti-dumping tariff rates against Ger- 
man commodities is another. 

A third fallacy arises from the geo- 
gtaphic situation of Germany and of 
the countries which she might be able 
to bully into economic submission. They 
are essentially poor countries with un- 
derdeveloped resources and backward 
populations. The possession or control 
of the entire area from northern Po- 
land, at the Baltic, southward to Tur- 
key and Greece—even if it could be 
achieved without a devastating war— 
would not give Germany the prosperity 
for which she was striving. That entire 
area of one hundred million or so popu- 
lation lacks most of the minerals which 
Germany needs, or has them only in 
insufficient quantity and quality. The 
same holds for practically all planta- 
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tion products. Their comparatively mea- 
ger resources need development by tre- 
mendous capital investment, i. e., by 
the provision of agricultural imple- 
ments, mining machinery, etc., on a 
large scale and on long-term conditions. 
Where should Germany obtain the vast 
amounts of iron, copper, etc., to be sunk 
in such investments without receiving 
prompt payment in the form of raw 
materials? Rumania, for example, gave 
the Germans the right to develop her 
resources last March; the result so far 
has been the establishment of some 
3,000 busy agents—but no capital has 
been invested. 


IV 

Germany's markets are in Western 
Europe and overseas, not in the Near 
East. England was her greatest single 
customer. Even in 1938, after five years 
of losing export outlets toward the 
West and after tremendous efforts to 
build up the markets on her eastern 
frontier, German trade with Mittel Eu- 
ropa, including Poland and Turkey, 
rose from some four per cent to twelve 
per cent of the total. Only comparative- 
ly rich countries can afford to buy on a 
large scale the high quality and refined 
products of German industry. No ex- 
pansion by threat or force can make 
either raw materials grow on poor land 
or create purchasing power among poor 
people—even if it would not lead to 
war. 

The Germans despaired of being able 
to achieve prosperity along the old- 
fashioned line of competitive exports, 
and entrusted their fate to a group of 
men who combine crude Machiavelian 
concepts of politics with primitive ideas 
of utopian economics. They despaired 
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of the road of normal commerce which 
once led them in less than sixty years 
from utter poverty into spectacular 
wealth. They chose instead the tech- 
nique of public works and armaments 
plus exports forced by armaments. But 
this technique overstrained their labor 
force as well as their technical appara- 
tus, and ruined more goodwill by the 
tricks of dumping, barter and clearing, 
than they gained by conquest. While 
German industrial output almost dou- 
bled in six years, their export volume in 
1938 was just about back to or even 
below the crisis low. The wealth they 
expected did not materialize; instead, 
they have had to work harder at lower 
profits and with lower living standards 
than for any similar length of time 
since the Great War. 

Exactly six years after coming into 
power (January 30, 1939), Hitler re- 
discovered that Germany “must export 
or die.”” By that time it was too late. 
To alter their course and to return to 
the export markets would presuppose 
a complete change. The Nazis would 
have to give up all policies which cre- 
ate international ill-will—to say noth- 
ing of conquests and wars. They would 
have to disarm to a large extent or, at 
any rate, to discontinue arming. They 
would have to admit that they were on 
the wrong road and to give up the “phi- 
losophy” of that road. That would 
mean political bankruptcy for the Party. 
Even worse, it would mean the total 
bankruptcy of Germany. For the past 
six years Germany has invested the last 
of her resources, so to speak, in arma- 
ments, war preparation, and other un- 
productive public works. Ninety per 
cent or more of that investment is 
worthless if it is not continued and used 
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for the very purpose which it was sup- 
posed to serve. The material loss and 
the psychological defeatism which 
would ensue cannot be calculated. 

The Germans are now in an even 
worse situation than the French were 
after twenty-five years of social revolu- 
tion, financial breakdown, astronomic 
inflation, and Napoleonic wars. What 
did the French do after 1815? And 
what did they do again after 1871 when 
they had to take the punishment for 
another twenty years of Napoleonic in- 
sanity? Twice within a century the 
French faced the same problem now 
faced for the fourth time within less 
than twenty-five years by the Germans. 
In each instance the problem was to un- 
dergo the painful process of readjust- 
ment after the national resources had 
been exhausted by wars, revolutions, 
and financial mismanagement. 

In both cases the French took the 
punishment. They had to tighten their 
belts after Waterloo and again after 
Sedan. After the War of 1870-71 their 
national debt had risen to levels which 
were unheard of before—some four bil- 
lion gold dollars, or several times the 
British national debt at any time before 
1915. They had to pay a billion gold 
dollars to the Germans, they had lost 
two prosperous provinces, and the 
larger part of their most important 
mineral resources, namely of iron ore 
and potash. The whole world looked 
upon them as aggressors who had got- 
ten what was coming to them. The 
nineteenth century answer to such a 
problem was to create goodwill, to 
work hard, to be thrifty, to reduce liv- 
ing standards and incomes, and to ex- 
port. The twentieth century answer is 
to try new tricks. In the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, of course, the world was open and 
full of potentialities. At present the 
Germans feel that the world is closed 
and their only opportunity is through 
conquest by force. From the German 
point of view, the alternative to Hitler 
is the unknown. No pamphlets or 
propaganda will persuade them to quit 
Hitler unless an alternative way is 
shown them—or unless they are forced 
to do so. 

In conclusion, the Germans must 
learn (or must be taught) that the 
wholesale malallocation of capital for 
war, speculation, social reform, arma- 
ments, and war again—reduces the na- 
tional wealth which cannot be restored 
either by tricks or at other nations’ ex- 
pense. Financial rabbit-pullings and bu- 
reaucratic plannings cannot eliminate 
scarcity. Violence, conquest and war 
merely enhance it. All such methods 
may postpone the evil day, but they 
make it more evil each day. Secondly, 
though it may not take too long to de- 
feat Germany—due to the enormous 
superiority of the many Allied resources 
—no victory per se is a guarantee of 


Come Softly, Night 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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durable peace. Such a peace is only pos- 
sible 7f Germany is offered reasonable 
Opportunities to work herself out of 
poverty. The billions of pounds sterling 
sacrificed by the Allies for war will be 
of little avail if they are not followed 
up by millions sacrificed to give the 
Germans a new start in business and 
to reopen their markets. 

Every nation, of course, has its own 
worries and problems; those of the Al- 
lies could not be disposed of in a few 
sentences. But British and French (and 
American) past and future responsibili- 
ties remain. Not because of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, however. The Allies gave 
the Germans too much credit in the 20's 
and went panicky in the 30’s. The Brit- 
ish, in particular, lost their heads in the 
crisis and ran amuck in protective de- 
vices of money manipulations, ruining 
for a while Germany's export prospects. 
Nations which control the major part of 
the world’s riches cannot permit them- 
selves to indulge in haphazard expeti- 
mentation. They are responsible for the 
prosperity of the others as well—and 
ultimately for peace or war. 


Come softly, night. Give sleep to weary 
pilgrims of daytime, hard and dreary. 
Let cares be put away, and spread 

your sweet deep quilt as prayers are said. 


Oh, come to home and tree and hole; 
bless with your balm man, bird and mole. 
And let a bright star faintly stir 

to lead to rest the wanderer. 


Mediterranean Cruise 


HAZEL CULLEN 


and the Mediterranean looked just 

like the ads you see in magazines, 
blue and calm. Well, we were ail 
dressed up formal for dinner, Mamma 
and Papa and I. Then, I don’t know, I 
got kind of bored. The trip was all 
right and all, in fact it was wonderful. 
I couldn’t believe, after all those days, 
that we were really on our way to Italy, 
but I just looked around and not a man 
in sight, except some priests. Then, 
there were some married men, who did 
nothing but hang around the bar all 
day. You'd think they didn’t get all they 
wanted to drink in taverns back home, 
the way they just sat in that bar, with 
their hats on, drinking wine and play- 
ing cards. I might have known no 
single men would be on a cruise. I 
didn’t want men exactly, but you know, 
it's always more fun. 

Well, as I was saying, it was a beau- 
tiful May evening, and we were stand- 
ing on the deck, leaning on the railing, 
when all of a sudden someone yelled, 
“Hey, there’s the rock of Gibraltar,” 
and pointed to a huge rock. Everyone 
rushed over to our side and gazed at 
the rock. It really was a gorgeous piece, 
but I just looked at all those people on 
the cruise and wondered how it would 
all end. Someone got funny and said 
the rock looked just like an insurance 
ad, only where was the girl? I couldn’t 
laugh. You know how it is, when life 
suddenly is kind of flat tasting? Well, 
that’s how I felt just then. 


|: was one of those May evenings 


Just as I turned around to look at 
the rock again, someone said, “You're 
missing Gibraltar, it’s on the other 
side.” Well, I was ready to yell! I 
thought it was one of those old married 
men trying to be funny. I turned around 
quickly and was just going to say some- 
thing, when I came to. He was right! 
We were on the wrong side. Everyone 
looked foolish, including me, and we 
all trailed over to the other side. The 
man who said that was a poet or some- 
thing. You know the type, beret and 
pipe, and real exclusive looking? I 
think those were the only words he said 
on the whole trip. He was always alone, 
gazing at the sea; composing something, 
I suppose. I didn’t look at him again 
though; that type is better left alone. 

We all leaned on the railing once 
more, until the gong rang for dinner. 
Everybody brightened up then, that is 
the first shift, and started to head for 
the dining room. The sea air certainly 
makes a person hungry, I can say that, 
but that night I really didn’t care much. 
I just kept leaning on the rail and 
thinking how perfectly wonderful it 
would be if some tall handsome male 
were next to me enjoying the sights, 
and all. I just sighed, then Papa said: 

“Hey, Beulah, snap out of it, that’s 
the dinner gong. Let’s go and put on 
the feed bag. Look at her, Mamma, 
she’s moony and the moon isn’t up yet. 
Ha ha.” 

Well, I knew it would be no use, be- 
cause Mamma looked at me real funny, 
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and believe me you can’t fool your 
mother, I found that out! She knew 
what was wrong, all right. 

“Come on, Beulah,” she said and 
took my arm. ““There’s a dance on the 
deck tonight,” she whispered. 

I just looked at her, but didn’t ask 
who in hell I’d dance with, the priests 
maybe? I felt kind of sick too. That 
dance would make things ten times 
worse. A beautiful night, and the moon, 
and the deck, and me just sitting there. 

“I think I'll go right to bed after 
dinner, Mamma,” I said. 

You should have seen her face, you’d 
think I’d thrown a bombshell, she 
looked so disappointed. 

“You can dance with Papa,” she said 
in a little weak voice. 

Gee, what a thrill, I thought. Papa, 
who never could dance and never 
would. He hops, and even if he could 
dance .. . oh well. I tell you, I was in 
a blue funk. 

“All right, Mamma,” I said. ‘That'll 
be fun.” 

She smiled and then we were at the 
dining room door. I had my blue net 
formal on, you know that long one 
with all the little bows? It’s a honey, 
and I knew I looked well, so I decided, 
well I'll give someone a treat anyway. 
I took off my wrap, before we went in, 
and fixed my hair, and walked to our 
table behind Mamma and Papa. Every- 
one looked up. That made me feel a 
little better. 

Papa ordered some wine. That stuff 
they put on the table for you is noth- 
ing but dago red. It’s good, all right, 
but after a few days, it wears on you. 
The wine Papa ordered was expensive 
and very old. I forget the name of it 
now, but it went down smooth. We all 
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had a glass, and I felt much better. You 
know, you've got to make the best of 
things sometimes, and we were on this 
wonderful trip to see so many pretty 
sights, so I decided to just forget my 
troubles. 

The dinner was swell, and we went 
to the bar room for our coffee. I 
stopped, on the way up, to look outside, 
and it was beautiful. The moon was 
just coming up and everything was so 
soft and velvety, I almost cried. Any- 
way, I decided maybe a dance would be 
better. It was the first night they were 
having one. They had a movie one 
night, and you should have seen it! It 
was as old as the hills. Monte Blue was 
in it, remember him? Then another 
night they had a concert. Some old duf- 
fer played the piano and a lady gave a 
recitation. It was awful! 

Maybe I would have fun at the 
dance, some of those married men 
weren't so bad. I looked at the moon, 
there wasn’t a cloud near it, and just 
one star in the sky . . . well I decided 
to wait and see. 

When I came into the bar room, 
Mamma saw me and smiled. She could 
see I felt happier. Papa was playing 
checkers again, over in a corner, with 
a Greek fellow who was on his way 
home, so I sat next to Mamma and we 
sipped our coffee, if you can call it that. 
It tasted more like hot molasses to me. 
Well, we sat in there for awhile, talk- 
ing about home and wondering what 
everybody'd be doing at that moment. 
I never did get the time straightened 
out. Every night, there’d be a notice 
posted up to do something with your 
watch, and I got all mixed up. Just as 
we came to the conclusion that every- 


body back home would be in bed sleep- 
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ing, the steward came and said the 
dance was starting. I could hear the 
music. It wasn’t swing, but some 
dreamy waltz they were playing. Of 
course, it fit in with everything, but it 
made me feel lonesome. Waltzes al- 
ways do. 

Mamma called Papa and told him to 
come along. He wanted to finish his 
game first, so Mamma and I went to 
the deck without him. 

I want to tell you that deck looked 
beautiful. There were colored lanterns 
strung all over and everyone was 
dressed formal. It was a picture. There 
were a few people dancing, so Mamma 
and I went over to sit down and watch 
them. 

At first, I didn’t notice the people 
themselves much, I was just thinking 
how pretty it all was, when I saw him. 
He was the most handsome man I'd 
ever seen, and he had on a uniform. I 
always did go for uniforms, you know. 
He was one of the ship’s officers, and 
then I remembered what Elsie had told 
me when she got back from her trip. 
She said officers are allowed to dance in 
second class. Well that settled it, I de- 
cided to have a good time that night. 

He was dancing with a school 
teacher, who must have been thirty 
years old anyway, so I knew it would be 
easy. Well, I watched him and finally 
caught his eye, and smiled. It was per- 
fectly all right, nothing more than that, 
as I told you before. You know how it 
is when a new man comes to the club? 
Everyone wants him, perfectly harmless 
and all. Well, he smiled too. 

I started to talk to Mamma then, so 
it wouldn’t be too obvious. I looked up 
once in a while to see if he’d be look- 
ing. One of the married men came and 


asked me for a dance. I thought it’d be 
a good chance to see him at a closer 
range, so I said yes. 

We danced all around him, and I 
got a good look at the uniform. He 
certainly looked handsome in it. He 
was tall and dark, and I could see he 
was an Italian. I got the situation right 
away. The dame he was with didn’t in- 
tend to let go of him so easy. She 
spotted me immediately and started to 
laugh and talk with him, to try to get 
his attention away from me. I could see 
though, that that wouldn’t work. I 
started to laugh and talk too, with the 
man I was dancing with, especially 
when we passed the officer. 

When the dance ended, the school 
teacher gave me a dirty look, took the 
officer's arm and dragged him over to 
the railing. I went back and sat down 
next to Mamma. She was talking to 
some people, so I just waited. I knew 
it wouldn’t be long. 

The music started and people began 
to dance again. For a moment I thought 
maybe I had guessed wrong, but when 
I looked up, there he was, coming to- 
wards me and smiling. When he was in 
front of me, he clicked his heels to- 
gether, and bowed. I felt kind of fool- 
ish, but that’s the way those foreigners 
are. Imagine Jimmie or Bill doing that? 
I almost had to laugh. I was glad 
Mamma had her back turned, talking to 
those people, because she'd be still tell- 
ing everyone about that bow. 

Well, we danced. He was wonderful! 
I was never so thrilled in my life, and 
just forgot everything about how I felt 
earlier in the evening, and all. 

He talked broken English, but it was 
so cute. We laughed and talked about 
the trip and everyone was watching us. 
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I knew we made a good looking couple. 
Everything seemed perfect, simply per- 
fect. 

After the dance, we went off to a 
corner to sit down. I saw that Mamma 
was having a good time, so I didn’t 
worry about her any more, and I knew 
Papa would be along soon. We sat 
without speaking for a few moments, 
then he said: 

“May I hold your hand?” 

I was so surprised, all I could do was 
laugh and say: “Sure you may.” Hon- 
estly, it all struck me so funny. Then 
he said, when he took my hand: 

“You're very lovely, little girl.” 

“Oh thank you,’ I answered, and 
looked down. I thought, well this trip 
isn’t going to be so bad after all. 

“Do you have to dance with that 
man again?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” I answered. ‘“He’s mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh,” he said. “May I have all the 
dances then?” 

I didn’t answer for a moment, just 
looked around. You know, you can’t be 
in too much of a hurry. Then I saw that 
school teacher looking over at us, and I 
said: 

“Why—lI guess so.” 

It was a perfect evening after that. 
We danced every dance, and sat in the 
corner between dances. About the sec- 
ond last dance, he said: 

“I have charge of the wireless. 
Would you like to come up later? I 
will show you everything.” 

I thought that would be wonderful! 
To get up to first class and all; and it 
would be very interesting too, to see the 
wireless station. 

“Why yes, thank you,” I answered. 
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“How about your parents? Is it all 
right?” 

“Oh yes, they won't miss me. Mam- 
ma goes to bed early, and Papa will 
probably play checkers.” 

He seemed awfully glad, and we 
made arrangements to meet in half an 
hour. He was going to signal me from 
the top deck and open the gate. I was 
thrilled. 

When he left, I went to look for 
Mamma. I had almost forgotten all 
about her. She was gone, though. Then, 
I went to the bar. I saw Papa was play- 
ing checkers with that Greek fellow 
again. I got my wrap and went out to 
wait. No one was around. I could hear 
the music from the other side and it 
was very romantic. I sat on a deck chair, 
where I could watch the gate. Every- 
thing was turning out wonderfully. 
Maybe when we went ashore, he’d come 
with me, and just we two could amble 
around. I was planning all kinds of 
things, when I saw him at the gate, 
waving. 

I got up and ran up the steps. He 
motioned for me to be quiet. I couldn't 
figure out why, but decided it must be 
all right. He led the way into a long 
corridor with closed doors. I looked at 
the signs, First Officer, Captain and he 
stopped at the door marked Radio Off- 
cer. He looked around, then opened the 
door quickly and beckoned me to come 


In 


He closed the door quietly. I looked 
around but couldn’t find any wireless 
station. Then I knew .. . I was in his 
room! I just gasped and thought of all 
those movies I'd seen, where the girl 
is seduced. He was standing with his 
back to the door. He didn’t lock it 
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though. Well, I tell you, I didn’t know 
what to do. After all my experiences 
with men, this should happen to me! 

He had a table set with all kinds of 
things to eat and drink and some can- 
dles lit. That’s what he was doing that 
half hour. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said and 
smiled. 

I sat down, but didn’t smile. I was 
simply floored. 

“What's the matter?”’ he asked and 
went over to the table and opened a 
bottle. 

I felt like a fool. Here I was in a 
situation like that and I didn’t know 
what to do. I never expected for one 
moment... 

“Take off your wrap,” he said. 

“Really, I can’t stay,” I said. 

“Why ?” 

“Mamma will be looking for me.” 

“I thought you said your Mamma 
wouldn’t miss you. She sleeps, you 
said.’” He was still smiling. 

Honestly, I felt simply foolish. To 
think it all had to end like this. “But 
Papa will look for me.” 

“He plays checkers, you said.” 

“Yes,” I answered kind of weak. 
“But I really have to go now.” I didn’t 
know whether to be scared or not. He 
hadn’t locked the door, but he had been 
cautious in that long corridor. 

He came over and took my hand. I 
pulled it away and jumped up. He just 
looked at me, then said, 

“What did you expect?” 

“Why .. . you said you'd show me 
the wireless room.” 

Then he laughed and said: “At this 


hour ?” 


wel...” 
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“You better go to your cabin and go 
to bed. Please forget your flirting after 
this.”” He patted my hand. 

“Is it all right? What if someone 
sees me?”’ I thought if Mamma or Papa 
ever heard about me being up in the 
officer's section at that time of night, 
I'd die. 

“There is no law about what happens 
in an officer’s rooms. You're here now, 
so all is well.” 

“How’ll I get back?” 

“That's up to you. If you’re quiet, no 
one will hear you.” 

I almost died. Here he was, just 
thinking of himself, and I had to walk 
past those doors again. 

“All right,” I said real snippy. 

He opened the door and bowed. 
“Good night, little girl,” he whispered 
and smiled. 

I could have killed him. I didn’t give 
him the satisfaction of answering; just 
walked out with my head up. When I 
heard him closing the door, my knees 
got weak. What if someone should see 
me! I'd never be able to hold my head 
up for the rest of the trip. I tiptoed 
down the hall as fast as I could and 
held my breath all the way. I heard 
something creak behind me and I al- 
most fainted. I turned around but 
couldn’t see anyone. 

Finally I got to the gate. I looked 
down to see if anyone was on the lower 
deck. That poet was standing at the 
rail, smoking. He didn’t stay long 
though, and when he was out of sight, 
I practically flew down those steps and 
collapsed in a deck chair, to get my 
breath. 

I closed my eyes and pretty soon, I 
was crying. I don’t know why, but a 
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harmless flirtation like that ending that § “Nice evening, isn’t it?” 

way ... and all I had planned, and he “Beautiful.” 

was handsome. He walked over to the railing and 
“Beulah,” someone called softly. lit a cigarette. 
I looked up and there was Papa. I dried my eyes, before I went over 
“Yes Papa,” I said and blinked up and stood next to him, to look at the 

at him. I didn’t want him to know I’d_ moon. 


been crying. 


A Premature Grandmother Apologizes 


DENNIS MURPHY 


“Spring, an’ the plum 
Thicket, an’ birds; 
An’ then he come 
With May in his words. 


“They allowed they'd go 
To preachin’ thet night, 
And the bresh like snow 
In the moonlight. 


“Some trees burst 
Their buds too fast, 
But her’n ain’t the first 
And it won't be the last. 


“Many a child 
Comes a speck too soon, 
An’ I blame the wild 
Plum an’ the moon.” 


By Chesapeake Bay 


SONIA RAIZIss 


Like a frugal oriental print in rose and gray 
This sun-forsaken scene: 


Sad reeds obliquely lean 
Against the shoulders of the bog 
And crave the bay. 


Faint color strokes the spotless sky 
With long fingers where the brush went dry. 


A far far feathered stand of trees 

Is moored upon a single island. They tease 
My eyes like some mirage and float 
Without their roots in long wisps of fog. 


I cannot tell: that aloof and sailless boat— 
Does it move or does it wait at evening ease? 


The lips of all the waves are thin 
And close-compressed as they come in. 


The seldom motion and the seldom sound retreat. 


My curious eyes repeat 

The quick and narrow 

Tails of parent swallows 

Like the tails of arrows 

Sudden against the air. 

The troubled pair 

Reiterate brusque flight 

Upon the shamed intruder’s sight. 


I yield the perfect prototype that would 
Be perfect still had I not stood 

To watch each lovely line 

Whose virtue needs no eyes of mine. 
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by Hershet C. Logan 


SOD HOUSE IN WINTER 
by Hershel C. Logan 


Three Types of Alliteration 


EDOUARD RODITI 


HE function and importance of 
sound, in poetry, have been dis- 


cussed and analyzed repeatedly 
since poets first became conscious, as 
artists, of their methods and techniques. 
French and Italian writers of the Re- 
naissance, for instance, developed com- 
plex theories of alliteration and often 
identified poetry with music. In recent 
years—ever since French symbolism in- 
augurated a vogue of experiment which 
soon spread to other countries and is 
still continuing—such theories of sound 
again attracted considerable attention. 
The value of alliteration has been dis- 
cussed by many of our contemporaries, 
both poets and critics; and the analogy 
between poetry and music has again be- 
come a commonplace of criticism. 

Yet a careful study of sound in po- 
etry soon reveals that the nature of the 
letters, considered as phonemes, is by 
no means the same as that of musical 
notes. One can write poetry which some- 
how imitates the processes and forms 
of musical composition, but one cannot 
compose a fugue or a concerto of 
speech-sounds or words, and still 
achieve the same effects as music. No 
pattern of musical notes, moreover, can 
convey the same kind of meaning as a 
pattern of phonemes or words which 
compose a . The critic must thus 
realize that although it may be possible 
to stress the analogy between poetry 
and music, the sounds of words and of 
poetry must inevitably be handled, per- 


haps without the poet’s own conscious 
intention, according to methods and 
laws which are peculiar to language 
and poetry. They have little or nothing 
in common with the methods and laws 
of music. For we recognize as poetry 
only that which gives us certain pleas- 
ures which we have experienced and 
learned to experience from what we al- 
ready know to be poetry; and many of 
these pleasures of poetry are deter- 
mined by the kind of meaning that we 
find in words and languages. However 
pleasant and melodious, a pattern of 
phonemes must, before we recognize it 
as poetry, convey a certain meaning. 
And how do we distinguish meaningful 
and melodious poetry from meaningful 
and melodious prose, a poem from a 
carefully-written and alliterative piece 
of prose? We recognize the poem be- 
cause it uses certain rhetorical and for- 
mal devices which are peculiar to other 
texts that we already know to be po- 
ems. In fact, poetry has meaning and 
poetic form, and also appeals to us— 
apart from its meaning and form—for 
certain other esthetic or psychological 
reasons which it is not our purpose to 
investigate here. 

An examination of the uses of allit- 
eration, in poetry, soon reveals that this 
device can serve several purposes. To 
begin with, it can be pleasing to the 
ear, whatever the meaning or the form 
of the poem, because of the repetition 
of certain speech-sounds which we con- 
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sider more pleasant than others and 
which we are not accustomed to hear 
in such close proximity or in such regu- 
lar patterns when we listen to ordinary 
conversation. My own ear seems to be 
particularly sensitive to the beauty of 
liquid consonants: 


Ma seule étoile est morte et mon luth 
constellé 
Porte le soleil noir de la mélancolie .. . 


O sweet one love, O my life’s delight, 
Dear, though the days have divided 
ae 


The sound of these lines, picked from 
the works of Gérard de Nerval and of 
Swinburne, is pleasing to my ear, what- 
ever their meaning. I cannot define the 
exact nature of this pleasure, nor how 
it is achieved. I am content to note it 
and to define this function of allitera- 
tion as pragmatic, since it does not seem 
to be determined by the meaning of the 
poem or its structure, but rather by the 
mere pleasure which it intends to 
arouse. 

But alliteration can also be deter- 
mined by the meaning of the poem, and 
it may stress this meaning. Its purpose 
is then onomatopoeic, but instead of 
creating a word to designate a sound 
or an object and using meaningless 
phonemes to imitate this sound or the 
sound of this object, it selects words 
which already convey distinct meanings 
and whose sound, whatever the mean- 
ing of these words, also happens to 
imitate the sound of that which the po- 
et now chooses the words to designate: 

Pour qui sont ces serpents qui sifflent sur 

vos tétes? . 
L’insecte net gratte la sécheresse . . . 


In these two lines of Racine and Paul 
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Valéry, the alliterations serve a definite- 
ly semantic purpose: they imitate what 
the designates, the hissing of ser- 
pents and the shrilly-dry scratching of 
insects. Such semantic alliterations can 
be found in almost any poem: in the 
first three lines of Gray's Elegy we find 
an imitation of the sound of bells, then 
of the cattle, then of the heavy rhyth- 
mical strides of the plowman: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The /owing herd winds slowly o'er the 
lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weaty 
way... 


Another type of alliteration, more 
difficult to distinguish because to the 
untrained ear it nearly always seems to 
suggest meaning or to be merely pleas- 
ing, is that alliteration which serves a 
more abstract or formal purpose, be- 
cause the poet believes in alliteration as 
a poetic device or because poetic con- 
vention insists on the use of this device. 
Alliteration is then one of the many de- 
vices which help the reader to memo- 
rize the poem or to recognize that the 
poem is by a given author who believes 
in such an art of poetry, or even to rec- 
ognize that it is indeed a poem. In fact, 
it is used as a device of the same sort 
as rhyme. Alliteration is used instead of 
thyme in the older poetry of the Ger- 
manic languages; it is still one of the 
established forms of Finnish poetry. 
The translators of the Eddas have gen- 
erally tried to preserve it in their mod- 
ern versions: 


The sun from the South 
the stones of earth, 

And green was the ground 
growing leeks. 


warmed 


with 


In English literature, John Lyly became 
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famous for such alliterations which 
were a distinctive feature of his Euphu- 
ism: 
Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
yey s for ia: ‘Canid pad as 

Here, the C and P pattern is not de- 
termined by the meaning, nor is it ex- 
actly melodious; but it serves a purpose 
in the structure of the verse, much as 
thyme does in that of the poem. In 
France, toward the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Grands Rhétoriqueurs 
crammed their verses with such patterns 
which often made their poems both 
harsh-sounding and obscure. One need 
but compare two examples of the same 
phoneme, used in this syntactic manner 
by Maurice Scéve, a French poet of the 
early Renaissance, and then semantical- 
ly by Paul Valéry: 


Le vain travail de voir divers pays .. . 


Si loin que le vent vague et velu les 
achéve ... 
In the first the alliterative pattern of V 
contrasted with the dentals T and D, 
is developed for purely structural or 
formal reasons, independently of any 
onomatopoeic value or pleasing effect. 
In the second, the V seems to have been 
chosen to imitate the blowing of the 
wind, contrasting with the liquid L of 
the locks floating in the wind. Again, 
such syntactic patterns of sound seem 
to be an essential feature of proverbs 
and popular poetry, also of much lit- 
etary poetry, such as the poetry of 
Byron, which imitates more popular 
forms: 
O Brignall banks are wild and fair 
And Greta woods are green, 


And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. . . 


It is perhaps not too rash to suggest 
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that the origin of these alliterations, 
much like the origin of rhyme, is that 
in a purely oral tradition such devices 
serve a mnemotechnic purpose, and that 
they have now survived in written liter- 
ature as mere embellishments. 

Of course, it is difficult to quote ex- 
amples of alliteration which fit exactly 
any one of these three definitions and 
no other. Every good line of alliterative 
poetry fulfills, within certain limits, all 
three purposes. A pragmatic alliteration 
has formal value or enhances the mean- 
ing, a syntactic value pleases or enhan- 
ces meaning, a semantic alliteration can 
please the reader and have formal val- 
ue as well. Often too, it is difficult to 
decide whether an alliteration serves 
any one of these three purposes. It may 
be purely accidental: 


Met through glazed eyes the gaze of 
Galahad .. . 


This verse appears in the work of a 
modern poet, D. S. Savage, whose po- 
etry does not use enough alliterative 
patterns for us to decide whether sound 
here serves a formal purpose. It certain- 
ly does not add much to the meaning. 
It may be an accidental embellishment, 
but some readers may likewise find that 
the repetition of the G is unpleasant or 
affected. 


II 
I have adopted these categories, 
“pragmatic,” ‘semantic’ and ‘“‘syntac- 
tic,” because they seem to offer useful 
standards whereby we can clearly dis- 
tinguish three functions of alliteration 
in poetry. As words, they were sug- 
gested to me by a reading of the Foun- 
dations of the Theory of Signs, by 

Charles W. Morris. 
They are categories of analysis, not 
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ideals which every poet consciously has 
in mind and sets out to achieve in the 
synthetic process of poetry writing. A 
purely pragmatic alliteration tends to 
seem meaningless and formless; to pro- 
duce effects which were pleasing in 
pure sound, Mallarmé was forced, in 
Un Coup de Dés, to abandon accepted 
form, much of syntax, and nearly all 
meaning. In some of his poems, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins seems to have faced a 
similar problem for a purely semantic 
alliteration also sacrifices, at times, 
form and the pleasing effects of sound. 
In Hopkins we even find the sound sug- 
gesting a meaning which is not explicit- 
ly designated by the words: 
Let life, waned, ah lét life wind 
Off hér once skeined stained veined va- 
riety upon, all on twd spools; 
part, pen, pack 
Now her All in two flocks, twé folds — 
black, white; right, wrong; reck- 
on but, reck but, mind 
But thése two; ware of a world where 
bit these two tell, each off the 
Other... 


Finally, a purely formal or syntactic al- 
literation can be both meaningless and 
unpleasant to the ear; Shakespeare him- 
self made fun of this foible of the 
Euphuists. It is interesting in this re- 
spect to observe that, whenever allitera- 
tion is used regularly and extensively, 
as in the later works of Mallarmé or of 
Hopkins, the meaning of the poems is 
obscured and their sound is not always 
so very pleasing. We no longer find, in 
meaning, a point of reference to decide 
whether the sound-patterns are prag- 
matic or semantic. For all we know the 
sound may sometimes designate, even 
when it pleases our ear, a meaning 
which we still fail to grasp. Again, it 
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may be fortuitously pleasant in its at- 
tempt to develop a purely formal pat- 
tern. And this leads us to the problem 
of all highly-formalized or abstract art 
where patterns and forms often suggest 
meaning by fortuitous analogy with 
more familiar signs, as when an oval, 
in an abstract picture, suggests an egg 
or a face; or an invented word, such as 
those which certain Dadaist poets once 
tried to create, suggests an existing 
word—hence that which this word al- 
ready designates. It is apparently very 
difficult to invent truly abstract patterns 
of phonemes which will not suggest 
existing words or, by onomatopoeia, 
known experiences; besides, the num- 
ber of possible combinations of pho- 
nemes is fairly limited, so that every 
combination which can be pronounced 
must suggest at least modifications and 
mispronunciations of known words. 
Even the verse of Lewis Carroll sug- 
gests some meaning: 


Twas brillig and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe . . . 


Brillig suggests bright and chilly; gyre 
suggests gyrations; gimble suggests 
nimble and gambol; mimsy suggests 


flimsy, etc. . . The writers of abstract 
poetry, if they wish to avoid all mean- 
ing are thus reduced to inventing un- 
pronounceable letter-patterns; their art 
ceases to be literature and degenerates 
into a sort of typographical stunt. They 
can, of course, also take a stab in the 
dark, compose sound-patterns at ran- 
dom and then wonder what these will 
suggest to the listener or the reader; 
this would correspond to a certain prag- 
matic experimentalism, somewhat akin 
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to that of certain theorists of language 
who compose arbitrary words and then 
test their meaning on individuals who 
belong to different language-groups. 
But is such an art still poetry? For the 
purpose of poetry is certainly not mere- 
ly to force speech-sounds or words into 
regular patterns, although any such 
sound-pattern or word-pattern tends to 
suggest poetry, if only by analogy: 
If you are young, 
Buy a bicycle; 
If you are old, 
Try a tricycle. 


A further study of alliteration and of 
speech-music reveals other problems: 
one soon notices that different lan- 
guages, or different language-groups, 
tend to use certain sounds more often 
than others and more regularly than 
other languages. The nature of poetic 


alliteration is thus very much deter- 
mined by the sound-range and the mel- 
ody of the language which the 

uses; indeed, poets tend to limit their 
alliterative patterns not only to the 
sounds used by their own particular lan- 
guage, which is inevitable, but to the 
fewer sounds which, in that language, 
are common or considered more pleas- 
ing. This will modify all three types of 
alliteration: if variation can occur in 
those onomatopoeic words which, in 
different languages, designate the same 
thing as cockadoodle-doo in English 
and cocorico in French—the semantic 
alliterations which suggest the same ex- 
perience can vary as much if not more. 
Pragmatic alliterations will also vary. 
I have already noted my own prefer- 
ence for liquids: French and Italian po- 
etry seem to use these consonants— 
which are articulated in the front of 
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the mouth—more often and with more 
pleasing effects than other consonants. 
Roman critics and grammarians, such 
as Cicero and Quintilian, already advo- 
cated the pronunciation of Latin ore 
rotundo, with rounded lips, which 
means stressing the vowels and fronting 
the consonants, as more correct and 
more pleasing to the educated Roman 
ear. This concentration of pronuncia- 
tion in the lip-movements tended to 
create a greater differentiation of the 
sounds articulated in the front of the 
mouth; and, as these phonemes were 
more differentiated, they afforded great- 
er pleasure to listeners who likewise 
differentiated them. 

The ear seems indeed to be more sen- 
sitive to the melody of phonemes which 
it differentiates more clearly. In his 
book on Language, Professor Bloom- 
field writes of certain Indian tribes 
which cannot distinguish the sound of 
D from that of T; an. alliterative pat- 
tern of T and D would seem more mo- 
notonous to such ears than to others 
which can differentiate the two pho- 
nemes. In Spanish, the same problem 
arises for B and V, since V is pro- 
nounced, by most Spaniards as a bi- 
labial fricative and B likewise. In the 
poetry of most Germanic languages, the 
consonants articulated in the middle of 
the mouth and on its roof appear so 
frequently that many foreigners find 
German poetry, for instance, extremely 
unmelodious; but Germanic languages 
also tend to use and differentiate the 
palatals more than many other lan- 
guages, and German ears, trained to 
such speech-sounds, can distinguish 
their melody. In Semitic languages, in 
Arabic or Hebrew poetry, we note the 
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frequent recurrence of gutturals; and 
our untrained ear is unable to recognize 
the complexity and beauty of these al- 
literations, since we cannot differentiate 
the various guttural phonemes which 
lend variety to such sound-patterns. 
Some languages use a higher percentage 
of consonantal phonemes than others, 
and this determines the aesthetics of 
sound in their poetry; vowel-allitera- 
tions and vowel-assonances are more 
common in Romance languages, and in 
ancient Greek, than in German. 

Migrations, social change, and inva- 
sions disturb the phonology of poetry 
just as they disturb the pronunciation of 
a language. The Germanic tribes which 
invaded the Roman Empire established 
a new aristocracy which mispronounced 
the Latin it had learned to use: hence 
the reduced percentage of vowels and 
the diphthongs of Old French, the 
harsh rhymes of Old Provengal. But the 
Romance element of the population 
gradually prevailed, and the old Latin 
alliterations began to return. In the 
etry of Chrétien de Troyes, we still find 
more consonants than in Latin or mod- 
ern French, and more Germanic allit- 
erations: 


Devant toz les buens chevaliers 

Doit estre Gauvains li premiers, 
Li seconz Erec, li fiz Lac, 

E li tierz Lanceloz del Lac... 


In this poetry, unlike that of modern 
French, all the consonants, even the 
final S, should still be pronounced, and 
Z is pronounced like TZ, as in such 
Norman-English. names as Fitzroy. In 
Spain, the Arabic gutturals likewise af- 
fected the pronunciation of Old Span- 
ish; and modern Spanish poetry still 
uses sound-patterns which seem more 
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Semitic than Latin: 


Cuando Ilegaba la noche 
Noche que noche nochera, 
Los gitanos en sus fraguas 
Forjaban soles y frechas.. . 
(Federico Garcia Lorca.) 


Ill 

Equally complex changes and devel- 
opments can be detected in the phonol- 
ogy of recent English poetry. It has for 
instance been asserted that the texture 
of Matthew Arnold’s verse is often un- 
English. Many of his technical devices 
are said to be derived from French po- 
ets whom he admired and imitated; for 
the sound-patterns and texture of his 
verse, he is accused of being more Latin 
than English: 


And fixed them feebly on his father’s 
fact... 


Brimming, and bright, and large: then 
sands begin 

To hem his watery march and dam his 
streams... 


Arnold, who was a very conscious and 
learned artist, strove to achieve, in his 
own verse, the subtle effects which he 
admired in French, Latin, and Greek 
poetry; and in an age which neglected 
the more complex devices of allitera- 
tion, his verse sounded strange and for- 
eign, not because it used the phonemes 
of French alliterations, but because it 
consciously achieved, with English 
sounds, effects which, although they 
had once been common in English 
verse, were now neglected and consid- 
ered foreign, or used only fortuitously 
by most of his contemporaries. Byron 
and Rossetti, impressed by the rolling 
quality of Italian verse, had also tried 
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to revive the use of alliteration; but al- 
literation only became frequent in the 
verse of Browning and Arnold, as the 
Latin influence gained. strength and es- 
pecially as the structural aspects of po- 
etry writing came to be stressed much 
more than among the earlier Roman- 
tics. Later, in the alliterations of Swin- 
burne, we find an unusually vast range 
of sounds and sound-patterns; he used 
both the labials and liquids of Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, and other French poets 
whom he imitated, and revived the use 
of harsher consonants and aspirates, 
now almost obsolete in poetry, which 
had once embellished Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English verse: 


Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes . . . 


Love laid his sleepless head . . . 
And the sea would have pitched us from 
shoal to shoal ; 


And I would have held you, and you held 
me... 


Finally, in the poetry of Hopkins, the 
use of Germanic sound-patterns and 
the imitation of Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon alliterations is so constant that 
his verse rings strange and foreign in 
ears accustomed to a more Latinized 
English: 
Tom—garlanded with squat and surly 
steel 
Tom; then Tom’s fallowbootfellow piles 
pick 
By him and rips out rockfire homeforth 
—sturdy Dick... 


In a complex culture, where the 
writer knows several languages and lit- 
eratures or the literatures of several 
ages of one language, poets will often 
be tempted to imitate foreign or obso- 
lete sound-patterns. When Sordello 
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speaks, in the seventh canto of the Pur- 
gatorio, Dante is supposed to have imi- 
tated the harsh rhymes of the older 
Provencal poet: nostra, mostra, chios- 
tra. Such a point is difficult to prove, 
since these three words are common in 
Italian speech, together with the sounds 
which compose them; but in the twenty- 
sixth canto, when Arnaut Daniel speaks 
in Provengal, it is clear that Dante has 
unconsciously embellished this lan- 
guage with a certain Tuscan sweetness 
of sound, choosing Provencal words 
which did not offend Tuscan ears: 


Tan m’abellis vostre cortes deman 
Qu’ieu no me puesc, ni voill a vos cobrire: 
Ieu sui Arnaut, que plor, e vau cantan. 
Consiros vei te passada folor, 
E vei jausen lo joi qu’esper, denan. 
Ara vos prec, per aquella valor 
Que vos guida al som de I’escalina, 
Sovenha vos a temps de ma dolor. 


Arnaut Daniel never sang so sweetly, in 
his own poetry: 

Lo ferm voler qu’el cor m’intra 

No ’m pot jes becs escoissendre ni ongla 

De lausengier, qui pert per mal dir 

s’arma; 

E car non I’aus batr’ ab ram ni ab verga, 

Sivals a frau, lai on non aura oncle, 

Jauzirai joi, en vergier o dinz cambra. 

In antiquity and until the end of the 
sixteenth century, few critics over- 
looked the close relationship of poetry 
and language. The Poetics of Aristotle, 
for instance, contain an important dis- 
cussion of phonetics which, even if it 
is spurious as some scholars seem to be- 
lieve, at least proves by its mere pres- 
ence in the manuscripts, that Greek 
critics and scholars did not consider 
such a discussion irrelevant. Progressing 
from the simple to the complex, the 
Italian critics of the Renaissance often 
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included, in their arts of poetry, chap- 
ters of grammar and of linguistic theo- 
ry; many, such as Dante and Giangior- 
gio Trissino even developed original 
theories of pronunciation and phonetics 
which have profoundly influenced Itali- 
an literature. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, critics seem to have been con- 
cerned more exclusively with the norms 
of poetic form, than with the meta- 
physics and ethics of art or with its 
epistemology and axiology. Truth, 
Beauty, Good; inspiration, intuition, 
expression; classicism, romanticism, de- 
cadence—such are the concepts which 
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recur most frequently in literary criti- 
cism. An investigation of poetry as a 
linguistic phenomenon, now that the 
science of language has acquired such 
a body of new knowledge and methods, 
may help to lead criticism out of its 
present confusion of ideologies. Even 
this brief discussion of two possible ap- 
proaches, hinting first at a synchronic 
method which neglects the time-element 
of history and change, then at a dia- 
chronic or historical investigation of the 
more pragmatic aspects of sound-values, 
seems to indicate that such investiga- 
tions might be fruitful. 


Now that the earth is tilting away from the sun, 
And the sun is tilting away from the window ledge, 
A word more restful than oblivion 

Utters along the low light’s spectral edge. 


Weightless upon a slender walnut table, 
The skyey buttress takes obscure surcease, 
Its tenon fast to crotch-wood polished sable, 
Glowing unforced into uncut mortise. 


This hour was born of virgin hid in flowers 

Whom Time found out, made blush, and gave wedlock; 
But Time has three-and-twenty bastard hours 

By whores diffuse as figures on a clock. 


Those sons go angrily about this son, 

Grudging the madcap father’s hallowed fraction. — 
No candle-film of light remains, not one. 

Tonight conspires tomorrow's grievous action. 


Cessation 


CaRROW DE VRIES 


the house with a pail of milk in 

one hand and the lantern in the 
other. The cat followed just inside the 
circle of light cast by the lantern upon 
the snow. The wind was blowing a 
litle and it was beginning to snow 
again. 

When he opened the kitchen door 
the cat ran in beside his feet. After 
blowing out the lantern and setting the 
pail of milk on the shelf to cream, he 
stirred the fire in the range and put on 
the frying pan. Into the pan he sliced 
some cold, boiled potatoes left over 
from dinner. When they were brown on 
both sides, he put them in a bowl and 
set them on the table. 

Since his wife died he hadn’t got 
much to eat. He hated cooking. After 
the frugal meal he got up from the ta- 
ble and stacked the few dishes. Then he 
put them in the sink. His wife had al- 
ways used the dishpan, but he had long 
since discarded it. He soaped the dish- 
rag, rubbed the dirty dishes, and rinsed 
them in the running water from the 
tap. She always wiped and put them 
away, but he had no time for such mon- 
key business. He put them on the rinse 
board to dry. He used the same few 
dishes over and over. Then he sat down 
in the rocker by the kitchen window to 
read the paper. Before she had died he 
always sat in the sitting room after sup- 
per, but now it was closed off. He only 
used the kitchen and the bedroom. 


Oe John Abbot left the barn for 


There was no need to heat the other 
rooms, and it was a job keeping them 
clean and neat. 

His mind would not stay on his read- 
ing tonight. He kept having a feeling 
he would like to sit in the sitting room, 
but that was impossible. It was cold in 
there, and anyway he hadn’t been in 
that part of the house since three years 
ago. He got up and put more coal in 
the range. Then he sat down again, but 
the paper lay where he had dropped it 
to the floor. His thoughts went back to 
the days in his youth when the parlor 
and sitting room were always full of 
people. His folks loved company. But 
when they were very old only a few 
came. So many of the old people had 
died. He had remained on the farm, 
and stayed single too, until after his 
parents had died and he was forty. He 
had only one child, a boy. Odd that he 
was an only child and had only one 
child. 

When the boy came of high school 
age, John Abbot had run for sheriff so 
the lad could complete his education at 
the county seat. He had always dabbled 
in politics, but had never run for office 
before . . . Those were busy days. He 
had got to know almost everyone in 
the county through making campaign 
speeches before election, and serving 
papers and making arrests afterwards. 
It seemed that at one time or another 
his life had touched the lives of every- 
one in the county. At the end of John 
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Abbot's second term the boy graduated, 
so they returned to his farm which he 
had rented while in office. 

Then in a few years the war came 
along and the boy joined up. Within 
the year he was killed in action. That 
had been a bad time. She carried on so; 
and he felt so bad he wasn’t much help 
to her. But in time they got over it. 
Time heals all wounds; the hurts go, 
though the scars remain. 

Now he knew hardly anyone about 
the county. Some had died—many had 
moved away to the cities to get the big 
wages paid in factories. The county was 
dotted with deserted farms. Many of 
those that were not deserted were 
rented to total strangers. In the village, 
where he traded, only one of the origi- 
nal families was still there. Not so 
many years ago it had been nice to go 
to the village of an evening and sit in 
the store and talk. But now they were 
all strangers who knew nothing of his 
life, and he, nothing of theirs. How 
things did change; and in a short time 
too. 

And then, three years ago, his wife 
had died. He stopped rocking and 
heaved a large sigh. She had suffered 
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terribly of late years with kidney trou- 
ble. At the last she suffered so that he 
was relieved when she died. He was 
glad his vital organs were wearing out 
more evenly. 

After the funeral he missed her so 
that he was completely lost. But for the 
last two years now, he was used to be- 
ing alone. For months he never thought 
of her. 

He yawned twice; must be bed time. 
He got up and fixed the fire for the 
night. Then he put the cat out. Snow 
had ceased falling, but the wind was 
still blowing. He forgot to wind the 
clock. 

Undressing by the kitchen range and 
crawling into bed, he missed the famil- 
iar form that used to be beside him. 
The bed seemed too large now. The 
coal in the range crackled for a while 
and then quieted down. Outside the 
wind stilled. Then the clock stopped. 
He noted it and thought, well what of 
it? I eat when I’m hungry and sleep 
when I’m tired. He fell asleep and be- 
gan to snore. 

Somewhat later the snoring ended 
and his heart stopped. All was quiet. 


The little road ran along beside the train 


For quite a while. 


At first it was white; sandy, and glittering. 
Then it grew redder, and redder; 
And sometimes dipped below deep ruts 


Filled with water. 


After a while it remembered its business 
And went tumbling over a hill. 


The Need for New Ideologies 


Rex M. JOHNSON 


many ideologies find their way 
into the newspaper headlines. 
There is an endless tugging and pull- 
ing at our already confused attention, 
with increasing concern as to our social 
organization and its inability to provide 
adequate security. An ideology has 
value, however, only in so far as it en- 
ables its adherents to comprehend the 
social forms and social patterns in 
which men and women work, play, and 
live. It would appear to follow, there- 
fore, that those interested in develop- 
ing an ideology should be seriously 
concerned with such patterns and forms. 
Curiously enough men still indulge 
in solemn observations with an appar- 
ent disregard for the fact that the foun- 
dations of social existence are in con- 
stant flux. There is, for instance, a nos- 
talgic philosophy which suggests that 
we should return to the good old days 
when all was serene. As a matter of 
fact history fails to record such “good 
old days.” There were yesterdays, to be 
sure, but they were not necessarily good 
days for slaves, indentured servants, 
and women and children who worked 
from fourteen to sixteen hours each day 
in stuffy mills and factories. Such a so- 
cial status meant a felt oppression and 
frustration. Why is this philosophy or 
any philosophy, for that matter, sup- 
ported? The answer is not easy, but it 
has been suggested by Karl Mannheim, 
in his Ideology and Utopia, that there 
are ways of thought which are not clear 
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until the social origins are revealed. The 
implications of this suggestion are ob- 
viously far-reaching. 

The philosophy of running from the 
present situation and seeking peace in 
the yesterdays, finds its expression in 
such comments as “‘first principles,” “in- 
dividual enterprise and incentive,” “the 
philosophy of the Fathers,” and many 
other closely related phrases. Other as- 
sociated preachments oppose govern- 
mental interference, speak of taxes as 
waste and extravagance (ignoring the 
waste and extravagance outside of gov- 
ernmental control areas, e. g., forests, 
soil erosion, and low wages), and point 
to the great dangers in dependence and 
governmental paternalism. 

This ideology is our heritage, but it 
is also one which was developed over 
an era in which the dominant patterns 
of human living and the social structure 
in the United States were based on in- 
dividualism or, at the most, on small 
aggregates of individuals dependent 
primarily upon their own efforts for all 
aspects of their maintenance. Such 
ideals exalted the individual to the ex- 
clusion of his group, ignoring the fun- 
damental fact that an individual with- 
out group relationships exists on a 
plane comparable to those of the lesser 
animals. During this era the economic 
and social structure fostered the self- 
made man ideal, as well as the ideal of 
individual ownership which encouraged 
the country’s citizens to hope to become 
the actual owners of a significant por- 
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tion of tangible goods: that is, goods 
such as land, buildings, animals, etc., 
which might be used to enable them, as 
individuals, to gain both social and ma- 
terial security. Under such conditions 
liberty had meaning—significant mean- 
ing! It meant that American merchants 
could trade with whom they pleased; 
that an individual with a little capital 
could establish a country store and 
make a living, trading with his neigh- 
bors; that a workman, having lost his 
job, could move westward to a fertile 
soil where he and his family, with sim- 
ple tools and methods, could hope to 
develop a thriving family economy. It 
is not the purpose here to prove why 
the early Americans desired liberty, but 
there can be no doubt that, to a goodly 
number, liberty meant an opportunity to 
gain security and financial independ- 
ence. Furthermore, it would appear that 
this is as it should be. 


In contrast with the ideology which 
pleads for a return to an era of liberty 
and individualism, there is developing 
in the United States a point of view 
which insists that basic elemental hu- 
man needs cannot be satisfied by merely 
reiterating the ideology of yesteryear. 


This point of view is presented force- 
fully and emphatically by a sixteen- 
year-old high school girl who, in the 
American Magazine is quoted as saying, 
“Liberty be damned; we want bread.” 
Such a statement should not be surpris- 
ing when it is recalled that the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission in its volume, 
Youth Tell Their Own Story, writes: 


When only the youth 15 or 20 years of age 
are considered, we find that, of every ten 
youths in the labor market, approximately 
five are employed on full-time jobs, one on 
some kind of part-time work, and the re- 
maining four have neither the constructive 
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activities of the schools, nor the absorption 
of jobs to fill their empty days! [Italics 
mine. } 

It might be suggested that the young 
lady quoted represents dissatisfied 
youth, and that youth is always dissat- 
isfied. This is no doubt true, but cer- 
tainly when the ratio of youth without 
constructive programs reaches four out 
of ten, the fact cannot be ignored. The 
fundamental patterns of work and liv- 
ing in modern America, moreover, make 
liberty for millions of men, women, and 
children appear quite insignificant when 
compared with the terrible cravings of 
hunger, and the anxieties of a marginal 
existence. Admitting that the statement 
of the young woman was prompted by 
feelings of frustration, it is neverthe- 
less significant that here is a social phi- 
losophy in the making which recognizes 
that people eat. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this fact ever should have 
been overlooked, since history reveals 
that the compulsion for food has been, ' 
from the first, one of man’s basic urges 
to individual and social activity. 


II 

What are some of the factors in mod- 
ern life that might create a lack of en- 
thusiasm for such ideals as liberty and 
individualism? This is a difficult ques- 
tion, but it can be observed, for exam- 
ple, that the present, in contrast with 
1850, is an era of larger and larger as- 
sociations—great cities and greater met- 
ropolitan areas, great factories, great 
corporations, political parties with mil- 
lions of supporters, churches with hun- 
dreds of members, high schools and 
universities with thousands of students, 
athletic contests with thousands of 
watchers, banks and business corpora- 
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tions with thousands of dollars at their 
disposal. Compared with this amazing 
structure the individual is a puny thing 
indeed. Here is a vast “corporate” 
structure tied together with a maze of 
radio waves, hundreds of newspapers, 
thousands of miles of rail, water, mo- 
tor, and air transport. 

In this vast impersonal structure the 
young high school miss lives and has 
her being. In order to appreciate her 
lack of interest in the ideal of “‘liberty,” 
it is necessary to understand this social 
structure. Within this social structure 
are men, women, and children who are 
dependent upon others for food, cloth- 
ing, recreation, amusements, and, in 
short, almost everything. This fact 
alone should be sufficient to make clear 
that the recent venture of the federal 
government into public work and pub- 
lic relief did not make Americans de- 
pendent. On the contrary, the trend to- 
ward dependency has been in the mak- 
ing since the early development of large 
corporate structures following the Civil 
War. At that time Americans decided 
to abandon individualism in industry 
for groupism. Modern public work and 
relief systems, therefore, merely reveal 
a dependence upon community institu- 
tions instead of a dependence upon 
structures owned and managed by a few 
citizens who have amassed wealth and 
achieved great power. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the men and women of 
today do not live as individuals—but 
instead as individuals closely related to 
a system of grocery stores, schools, 
factories, parks, department stores, 
churches, night clubs, automobile ga- 
rages, restaurants, and hundreds of 
other organizations. These men and 
women spend their time codperating, 
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and compromising with their fellows— 
and living, not as individuals per se, 
but as individuals in groups and asso- 
ciations. Hence, is it any wonder that 
youth asks for bread instead of liberty? 
They understand what bread is and 
have experienced its benefits, but the 
significance of “‘liberty’’ is not so ap- 
parent. 

It would be wrong to insist that all 
human activity in the United States is 
related to large aggregates, but it is im- 
portant to point out that the trend in 
this direction is unmistakable. The 
trend is definitely toward a more closely 
integrated way of living, and it would 
appear that the system will offer its 
greatest rewards when we admit this 
fact and consciously work in the inter- 
est of all. 

The trend toward groupism is clearly 
revealed in the development of the 
modern business corporation. Berle and 
Means, in their study The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property,’ point 
out that there is a definite trend toward 
large corporations as well as a concen- 
tration of wealth and its control in the 
hands of the few. They contend that 
two hundred of the largest non-bank- 
ing corporations in the United States 
control between 45 and 53 per cent of 
the total corporate wealth; 35 to 45 per 
cent of the total business wealth; and 
between 15 and 25 per cent of the total 
national wealth. They conclude their 
study with this amazing paragraph: 


The rise of the modern corporation has 
brought a concentration of economic power 
which can compete on equal terms with the 
state—economic power versus litical 
power, each strong in its own field. The 
state seeks in some aspects to regulate the 
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corporation, while the corporation, wager 
becoming more powerful, makes every ef- 
fort to avoid regulations. Where its own in- 
terests are concerned, it even attempts to 
dominate the state. 


It is, of course, well known that many 
of these corporations employ public re- 
tions staffs which are constantly con- 
cerned with molding public opinion 
which is favorable to their interest. 
How futile it is to explain facts of this 
nature by referring to the prevailing 
ideology of an era of small shopkeep- 
ers and small farmers! Why grow senti- 
mental over the concept of individual 
initiative when a great bulk of Ameri- 
cans are not significant owners, and 
many of those who do own, possess 
merely rights in some corporate struc- 
ture which is too complicated for them 
to comprehend, let alone control. In 
the American Economic Review Supple- 
ment of March, 1935, George Soule 
writes: 


Out of 48,000,000 gainfully employed in 
1930, about 10 per cent or 4,800,000 were 
technically independent proprietors . . . Be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of the proprietors 
were farmers, probably half of whom had 
no employees, many of whom owned their 
farms only on the sufferance of creditors, 
and all of whom for other reasons can 
scarcely be classed as business enterprisers. 
About 1,703,000 were retailers, mostly small 
shopkeepers, who suffer continual inroads 
from the large merchandising establish- 
ments. That leaves a few hundred thousand 
to be scattered among other occupations in- 
cluding manufacturing, construction, mining, 
and transportation. The status of being an 
independent enterpriser is thus becoming so 
rare in our major industrial occupational 
groups that it is hardly to be considered any 
more either as an influence in the general 
situation or as an opening for the ambitious 
individual. {Italics mine. } 
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Not only have business organizations 
developed toward the large unit, but 
they have also adopted techniques 
which remove them, to some extent at 
least, from the controls of the market 
place. One such technique is that of the 
administered price, by which manage- 
ment maintains rigid prices for its prod- 
ucts over a period of time. By holding 
prices rigid the automatic balancing of 
economic activity through price changes 
no longer functions. It might be im- 
plied that under such conditions the 
community might suffer, although there 
is no proof on this point. However, 
there is the further implication under 
such conditions: Who should control, 
industry or the community ? 


Ill 

Another area where the trend is defi- 
nitely toward the large aggregate is in 
the distribution of the population. In 
1790, 3.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion lived in urban areas of more than 
8,000 people, while in 1930, 49.1 per 
cent lived in such areas. Concentration 
of the population is further revealed 
when it is observed that approximately 
79.4 per cent of the total urban popu- 
lation is located in 96 metropolitan dis- 
tricts containing a population of 100,- 
000 or more. Along with this trend to- 
ward population concentration it is ob- 
served that there is a trend toward a 
decrease of home ownership. Not only 
is it difficult to be the proprietor of a 
business concern, it is equally difficult 
to become the owner of a home. It has 
been stated that the upper limit of 
home ownership in urban areas is be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of the inhabit- 
ants, while in Manhattan, New York, in 
1930, the percentage was as low as 
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12.7. But a decrease in home owner- 
ship is not necessarily an urban phe- 
nomenon, for it has been estimated that 
in 1935 42 per cent of all farms and 33 
per cent of all farm property was oper- 
ated by tenants. The obvious implica- 
tion of such facts is that millions of 
Americans are increasingly dependent 
upon the collective unit for maintenance 
and livelihood, and that individual se- 
curity under such conditions is merely a 
pipe dream. 

Along with the decrease of owner- 
ship is the great inequality of income 
which forces many millions of Ameri- 
cans into the marginal and sub-marginal 
class. This is just another way of sug- 
gesting that individual security under 
the present system is impossible, and 
that security, if ever achieved, will prob- 
ably be collective. 

An historical perspective of the in- 
dustrial development of the United 
States reveals that it has taken place 
during an era of rapid population ex- 
pansion. Under such circumstances, and 
in a new and undeveloped country, 
profit opportunities have been sufficient- 
ly attractive to encourage the invest- 
ment necessary for a continuous growth 
of industry. These conditions have also 
made it possible for the individual who 
was thrifty, sober, and ambitious to se- 
cure a fairly respectable place in the 
business order. Furthermore, these con- 
ditions meant expanding markets for a 
growing industry; hence, there was am- 
ple incentive for continuous growth. At 
present, however, there is developing a 
painful awareness of a simple biologi- 
cal fact, i. e., that the present period is 
characterized by a rapidly falling birth 
rate with the possibility of a stationary 
population in about 30 or 40 years. This 
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means that markets—within the con- 
fines of the United States—for the in- 
dustries which supply necessities, will 
be smaller and smaller. Hence, the easy 
optimism of the past will give way to 
keener competition and greater anxiety 
among many producers. This may be 
eased by finding foreign markets, but 
trends in other countries indicate that 
birth declines are not confined to the 
United States. For the purpose at hand, 
the question which arises is simply this: 
Can the necessary adjustments be made 
without the aid of the federal govern- 
ment? If the situation today is any indi- 
cation of what may occur in the future, 
it would appear that the functions of 
the federal government in this area will 
possibly expand. Furthermore, other in- 
dustries will find it necessary to adopt 
new policies for expanding purchasing 
power through increased wages or de- 
creased prices, if industry is to continue 
to spread its benefits through continu- 
ous expansion. There are some who 
contend that such policies will never be 
adopted voluntarily; however, it is not 
possible even to guess on this point. 
Along with declining numbers is the 
phenomenon of an increasing popula- 
tion above the age of 45. In 1930 this 
number consisted of 22.9 per cent of 
the total population, but it is estimated 
that in 1980, 37.9 per cent will be in 
this category. Bearing in mind that the 
hazard of unemployment increases in 
the present industrial organization for 
those over 45, the question again is: 
Can a satisfactory adjustment be made 
without continuous aid from the federal 
government? However, the concern of 
old people in economic reforms, since 
1933, appears to indicate that the fed- 
eral government has barely scratched 
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the surface of this ever-growing prob- 
lem. This suggests that the interest of 
future politicians in the problems of old 
people, may even change campaign tac- 
tics from kissing babies to that of send- 
ing presents to grandma and grandpa. 

Some will regard this trend toward 
social integration and its resultant con- 
trol by the federal government as a re- 
cent phenomenon, but as a matter of 
fact these tendencies reach far back' into 
history. This trend toward centraliza- 
tion has not been direct, but no one 
who reads history can doubt the fact 
that the direction has been pointed to- 
ward centralizing. However, it would 
be a mistake to suggest that the trend 
will be complete or that it will not be 
opposed. This is made clear by a recent 
headline in a leading newspaper— 
“Tariff War Among States Causes 
Worry to Capital.” The article goes 
on to declare that “ports of entry” have 
been established in twelve states. Laws 
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which restrict out-of-state traders in- 
clude those relating to motor vehicles, 
dairies, livestock, eggs, general foods, 
nursery stock, liquor, and other com- 
modities. It would seem that when pub- 
lic opinion becomes sufficiently in- 
formed to understand that such restric- 
tions are detrimental to the wider com- 
munity, pressure will be brought on the 
federal government to curtail such prac- 
tices. However, regardless of setbacks 
along the way, it appears clear that the 
so-called automatic system will more 
and more need the help of the federal 
government to take up the slack in nu- 
merous areas where individuals lose out. 
Studies also reveal the fact that these 
areas of individual weakness are widen- 
ing, and hence a complete collective liv- 
ing for millions of Americans will ulti- 
mately become an accepted fact. The re- 
sulting trend would seem to be, there- 
fore, a growing social consciousness and 
a further extension of federal controls. 


And can I tell just what 
Is wrong with you? 


Yes! 


You deal with steel— 

The song of hammers is a symphony 
Which crashes in your brain 

And leaves you seeing fire-kissed beauty 
In the sinuous length 

Of white-hot rods of steel, 

While in your hands 

There is a sympathy with power 

That shuns all gentleness. 

But somewhere in your tempered mind 
There is a traitor thought 

Which cries for soft white hands 

And leaves you trembling. 


Dump Truck 


ELIZABETH KNAPP 


dulling goldenrod and the pur- 

ple ironweed. Harley Reid stood 
in his doorway, lazily undetermined 
to go anywhere. He was so used to his 
own yard that he looked at the tin cans 
without seeing them, or the chicken 
coops, pieced out with license plates 
and a car door picked up on some junk 
heap. It did not matter to Harley that 
his narrow porch leant at a crazy angle 
across the face of his house and was 
supported by two tipsy pillars. Nor was 
he concerned with linoleum tacked up 
where window panes should have been, 
and the incongruity of bright red shin- 
gles nailed over holes in the roof. The 
red composition shingles had been ac- 
quired by devious ways from a carpen- 
ter who was re-roofing a home with 
them. 

When, however, he turned his gaze 
towards the remains of the barn, his eye 
brightened with an expression no wom- 
an had ever aroused in him. The focus 
of his affection was a dump truck that 
testified plainly to a long and check- 
ered service. Rust and red gravel coated 
it thickly, almost filling in some of its 
dents and nicks. Inside the cab, seat 
Springs protruded through the uphol- 
stery to stick the unwary. Even so, 
an understanding deeper than words 
bound Harley and the truck together. 
For him, the hoarse rattle of its gears 
was music, as readable as a whinny to 
the man with a horse. 


Rau fell softly on the valley, 


His wife's voice rose from the med- 
ley of children’s noise behind him. “If 
it’s goin’ to rain all day you won't git 
no work on the road tomorrow.” 

“No,” he assented, without any re- 
bellion against fate in his tone, for Har- 
ley had never risen far enough to ex- 
pect much of life. Having ten children 
but never having enough to feed them 
was the way of things. He came from 
a brood of eleven, himself, and had 
gtown up on much less than three 
square meals a day. He was scarcely 
aware that it might have been his right 
to go to school regularly instead of 
helping his father on the farm and then 
going to work at fourteen digging 
gravel at three dollars a week. 

“And if you don’t git no work, you'll 
still have to pay Shorty for monkeyin’ 
with the truck,” Marcia shot at him. 

Three years ago he had bought the 
truck for seventy-five dollars, painfully 
paid up, proving just the beginning of 
his expenses. The truck had a voracious 
appetite for repairs, a new drive shaft, 
bushings, batteries, kingpins, tires. 
Right now he looked at it with anxious 
eyes and counted laboriously to him- 
self, three dollars a week, four more 
weeks. That’s twelve. Then a tire. 
Wonder if I could get one around three 
and pay a dollar a week? He sighed 
and studied the heavens for a sign that 
the gentle rain, necessary to a farmer, 
should stop on the prayer of a road- 
worker. Fine slanting lines of mist 
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blurred the edges of the dark green firs 
and the emerald of the weeds. If work 
were slack, he might have to fall be- 
hind in the three dollars weekly pay- 
ment he owed Shorty’s garage on the 
axle. It behooved him to keep his credit 
good with Shorty so that the frequent 
repairs on the truck could be made 
promptly. 

The little ambition and hope that 
had a feeble growth in Harley were 
connected with his dump truck. It alone 
out of the grayness of his entire exist- 
ence gave him the feeling of being a 
man. He got more money for hauling 
than he could ever earn with a shovel. 
That most of this difference in his pay 
should be eaten by repairs was hard, 
but someday he would get caught up. 
He could see it ahead at least, and 
never before had he seen anything in 
the future. 

“Benny and Ike’ve had time to give 
Old Monty his pension check and come 
home,” said their mother. 

Harley continued to lean in the door- 
way and did not further the conversa- 
tion. Three dollars a week for four 
weeks, then I can get along with one 
new second-hand tire. It’s nearly Sep- 
tember already and before I know it 
rll have to lay out seventeen dollars 
for new tags. 

“Here they come, you can dish up 
now,” he announced. 

The two little boys came skittering 
down the slope through the milkweed 
and fennel. Harley said when they got 
near, ‘“What’s up, see a snake?” 

Benny panted, “Ol’ Monty, he don’t 
speak a word. We yelled and yelled at 
him and he jest sat there.” 

“His eyes is open,” Ike contributed. 

Marcia, and any number of small 
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flaxen heads, joined Harley in the door- 
way. “Is he cold to the feel?’ Marcia 
asked. “I seen buzzards this morning.” 

The little boys had not noticed. 

“You'd better go up and see,” Mar- 
cia pointed out to her husband. “He's 
pretty old and somepin’ might of hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, hold off dinner awhile,” he 
agreed. “You kids all stay back. Marshy, 
you watch they don’t follow me.” 

The way to Old Monty’s led up the 
hill where remnants of an orchard lad- 
ened the air with the decay of fallen 
apples. Higher, were hollow red gashes 
in the earth that had been fertile fields 
before they were dug away and sold 
for sand. Then the shade of a woods 
overrun with honeysuckle and a thorny 
vine. Old Monty’s cabin was set in a 
cleared circle; beside it Harley's home 
was a palace. The latter's had been in- 
tended for a house and with a bit of 
work could still be made into a neat 
place. Monty had carted bricks from 
the foundation of the big house that 
had once stood on the farm, and used 
them for the basis of his shanty. No 
two boards in the walls matched, the 
door served for a window by virtue of 
its inset of glass. He called a stovepipe 
poked through the roof his chimney. 

Harley could see the old fellow sit- 
ting on the bench by the door. At his 
halloo, Monty did not raise his head 
nor lift his hand from his knees. Har- 
ley came closer and knew he was dead. 

The first step was to lift him inside, 
because there were two buzzards skim- 
ming lightly as airplanes down in the 
valley. Harley dragged him through 
the doorway, laid him on the bundle of 
rags and quilt he slept on. He looked 
around curiously. The old man had no 
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people, and Harley realised that he was 
as much entitled to what there was here 
as anyone else. Not that there was any- 
thing much a person would want 
among the trash of Monty's possessions. 
The tea kettle was whole, and Marshy 
could use the iron pot. 

Old Monty had been a sand hog too, 
and used to board down at Pine Corner 
when he was working. Some said that 
he had been sired by a rich lawyer at 
the county seat, which, if true, had 
never done him any good. When the 
time came that he was too old to work, 
he retired up here and built himself 
this hut, and maintained body and soul 
on the food orders the poormaster is- 
sued to him. Except for going down to 
the store to cash them, and to the polls 
to vote as the poormaster told him, he 
stayed pretty well on the hill. 

Harley turned a cigar box up on the 
homemade table, fingered through the 
odds and ends. He began to think of 
Monty’s old age pension checks. No 
more poor orders now; instead, Monty 
got a check for twelve dollars. To save 
himself the trip down he customarily 
signed it and Harley bought his grocer- 
ies. Benny and Ike always brought the 
check to him and carried the food back, 
thereby earning a nickel apiece. 

He was remembering vividly how 
Monty always made an x because he 
couldn’t write; and how he wrote his 
name, Harley Reid, below the x. If, 
figured Harley, I put an x on myself, 
no one would know any different, and 
I'd be in twelve dollars a month. It’s a 
good two years since Monty went down 
to Pine Corner hisself. 

Twelve dollars! He did not think of 
food nor clothes nor the movies. He 
thought of the dump truck. Twelve 
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dollars a month would keep it running 
fine. He could buy his tags. If he 
stripped another gear he would not 
have to deprive the children of lard on 
their bread while he paid for it. 

He stared at Monty's glassy eyes, the 
dried tobacco stain on his lips. All he 
had to do was mark a cross on those 
checks to get twelve dollars. He had 
known from the day he got the truck 
and stepped up to hauling, that he was 
at last going to get somewhere. A tin- 
gle of self-confidence ran through him. 

Monty must be buried. It would be 
best to come up here after dark. He 
looked around him once more and left. 
When he returned home they were all 
waiting for him. It suddenly occurred 
to him that the children must be kept 
away from the shack, or they might 
blab something. So to their questions 
he replied, ‘“Monty was sleepin’ when 
youse was up there. He says not a one 
of you is to come anywhere around his 
cabin no more.” 

“What ails him?” Marcia asked. 

‘Nothin’, only he won't have kids 
about. I think he’s gettin’ a bit queer. 
He’s got a big stick he’s goin’ to lay on 
any kid sticks his face in, and a knife 
to slice their fingers off.” 

“T like that!” said Marcia. “The old 
goat's got his nerve.” 

“How about us carryin’ his stuff 
up?” Benny asked. 

“I'm goin’ to bring it to him.” 

Ike and Benny looked at each other 
in dismay. They saw their entire capital 
of a dime a month wiped out by a 
stroke of fate. 

Marcia sensed a secret, but did not 
dare question him as they ate dinner. 
Flies, brought by the rain, buzzed over 
the tomatoes, some drowning in the 
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stew. Marcia sighed with the accumu- 
lated fatigue of ten childbirths and 
wondered what had happened up at old 
Monty’s. 

He was not afraid to take Marcia 
into his scheme because she always did 
as he told her. Holding the lantern 
while he dug the grave, her main 
thought was of Monty's ghost. “Don’t 
ask me to tech him,” she kept repeating 
between shivers. He made her return 
to Monty’s shack and hold the lantern 
while he tinkered with the wooden bolt 
to make it drop so as to secure the door 
against any casual visitors. 

“Want that kettle or the stew pot? 
They won't do no good here.” 

Marcia examined things as Harley 
had done that morning. “Do you s’pose 
it would make him come to our house 
if I had any belongings of hisn? I don’t 
want to fool with nothin’ like ghosts.” 

“Stop talkin’ that way. You're a fool; 
dead people don’t come back,” Harley 
answered her roughly. “Pick up what 
you want and come along.” 

Greed overcame scruples, and Mar- 
cia bundled up a good armload. Harley 
made her leave one plate laying on the 
table in the manner of old Monty’s 
preparation for the next meal. He was 
just cunning enough to plan on a cou- 
ple of children peering in at the door. 
He laid strict instructions on Marcia 
about keeping their own brood away. 
“Scare ’em about him,” he directed 
“and watch ’em close so you can beat 
hell out of ’em if they sneak up here.” 

Marcia whimpered, “You're doin’ 
wrong, Harley. Monty’s goin’ to ha’nt 
you. I feel it.” 

Harley drew back his fist threaten- 
ingly and his wife subsided. 

Far from being ghost-ridden, Har- 
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ley’s blood knew a quickening. The af- 
fair of cashing the first check went off, 
exactly as usual. He squared himself 
with Shorty the garage man and select- 
ed one tire. Another check arrived in 
September, and he had the brakes re- 
lined. At that time he bought tin re- 
flectors for the headlights for fifty-nine 
cents. They were not a necessity, but 
they gave the truck a look of wearing 
a bonnet, and Harley loved the touch. 
His hands caressed the wheel when he 
hauled dirt for the roads. When he'd 
got his load at the sandhole the old 
truck would race back to the shovel 
gang, back into position, and the 
ratchet ground up, gaily, impudently. 
All a man needed was a little boost and 
he’d get somewhere. 

An instinctive fear, common to any 
woman whose man has an ambition 
that promises to destroy him, lived in 
Marcia. There was a genuine note in 
the scares she gave the children about 
old Monty. As she fried mush and to- 
matoes for breakfast she looked out at 
the truck—its coating of gravel red in 
the half-light—and hated it. She'd 
rather Harley was making twelve dol- 
lars a week with a pick and shovel than 
driving that truck for twenty-two. He 
didn’t used to have such fancy ideas, 
and they got along just as well. 

The third check came in; Harley put 
a cross on it and wrote his own name 
below. Now it was October, when the 
sun was warm on the bronze and crim- 
son hills, but the nights brought silver 
frost. Some of this twelve dollars went 
for coal to have a little fire in the morn- 
ings. 

Harley was getting around more; he 
tasted the joys of driving into Sears on 
Saturday night with the family. The 
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whole bunch of kids packed in the 
truck and went down to the church on 
Hallowe'en when there was a party. 
The young Reids were not interested in 
religion except for its concrete rewards 
of candy and refreshments. 

Then it got near election-time. 
Whitey Preston edged Harley out of 
the crowd around Shorty’s sandbox 
stove for their annual little chat. He 
wanted to remind Harley to round up 
his ten brothers and sisters and Mar- 
cia’s numerous kinsfolk and tell them 
how to vote. Whitey was in charge of 
roads, and also the brother-in-law of 
Sam Fells, the poormaster, a somewhat 
empty title under federal relief but one 
still carrying weight with the natives. 

Harley said they would all be out; 
he’d fetch most of them in his truck. 
“Tl be counting on you,” Whitey said. 
“We're electin’ Sam to be committee- 
man, and scratchin’ old Horseface. I 
got word to deliver our votes to Al 
Zack for assemblyman—or else. We're 
goin’ to do it of course, or our ‘pro- 
priation will be cut down. Listen, write 
Tad Lyman’s name in here,” producing 
a sample ballot to indicate a vacant 
space where no nomination had been 
made. 

Harley understood that he was to tell 
the voters he was bringing in to write 
Tad Lyman’s name in as a means of 
identification. There was too much op- 
position to allow of marking the bal- 
lots illegally. But there was nothing 
wrong in a bunch of Mr. Lyman’s 
friends writing in his name for an of- 
fice he would never get, and it was an 
excellent way of keeping tabs on the 
voters. 

Harley had always voted as he was 
charged; in his earlier days for a glass 
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of beer, nowadays so he would have 
work. Since his loyalty was tested and 
known he could keep on the road, and 
when he wanted something he knew 
where to go. One year the teachers tried 
to have their Molly, the simple child 
who was Marshy’s favorite, put away, 
but he appealed to Whitey, who pulled 
some wires. Molly was still loose. 

“This is goin’ to be a close fight,” 
Whitey observed. “Every vote means 
something. Who else can you get out? 
You can talk around to the fellows, 
anyhow. And say, how about old Monty 
up your way? He'll have to get down 
and do his bit.” 

“Old Monty, he ain’t voted in two 
years. He—he can’t git down very 
well,” Harley stammered after a des- 
perate moment. 

“What's the matter with him? Lis- 
ten, he always was a stubborn cuss. 
Tell him I expect him out to vote. I 
got to have these votes, Harley. I’m de- 
pendin’ on you to talk him into it.” 

Sweat broke out on Harley's brow 
as Whitey, his orders given, turned off. 
He had never thought of this possibil- 
ity. Here he was, ordered to produce a 
dead man at the polls on election day. 
He knew Whitey never forgot those in- 
junctions. Yet better that Whitey held 
it against him than that he climb the 
hill to talk to old Monty. 

“She's ready,” Shorty called. ‘Hear 
how smooth she runs with her valves 
ground?” He stood back as Harley 
threw the motor in gear and shot the 
truck out of the garage. “Will you look 
at that? The devil must be after him,” 
Shorty muttered. 

Marcia and her progeny could have 
added to Shorty’s analysis in the next 
week. Harley’s temper was short and 
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his right hand rapid with every one of 
them. As long as he was in the house 
he sat steeping in worry, his rotten 
front teeth massaging his lower lip. 

Whitey spoke to him again about old 
Monty. “I—I can’t git him to come,” 
Harley lied. The other narrowed his 
eyes. “That old devil can’t get away 
with that. He ain’t voted in two years 
at the primaries nor reg’lar elections 
nor school elections. I’m goin’ to have 
the pension investigator talk some sense 
into him. He's living on taxes and he’s 
got to earn his living. The investigator 
can throw a scare into him about tak- 
ing away his pension.” 

Harley knew how the investigator 
hated to take his car up to old Monty's 
on the periodic visits he was supposed 
to make. Usually the investigator got 
as far as Harley's, and contented him- 
self with asking them if old Monty were 
well and peaceable. He might just stop 
in and send his message up. Shrewdly, 
Harley bided his time. 

Even though his mental endowment 
was small, he realized he could not now 
announce old Monty's death on top of 
having cashed three pension checks. 
His ideas of the law’s workings were 
sketchy, and his fears sprang more from 
an animal instinct for trouble than rea- 
son. He was inclined to tell Whitey the 
story, for Whitey fixed everything for 
his friends. He kept Molly out of the 
state home, he got Marcia’s brother out 
of jail for a drunken driving complaint. 
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Only his knowledge that Whitey would 
demand a split of each check kept Har- 
ley from telling him. 

The blow fell. Marcia ran out to the 
barn one night when Harley was put- 
ting the truck away. ‘“Some’un’s been 
up to the shanty!” she cried. “One of 
those gov’ment fellows. Now he'll 
know you done wrong, burying old 
Monty and keepin’ his checks.” 

Harley scraped a nailful of red sand 
off the truck door. “We might could 
git away in the truck,” he said dully. 
“We could go further up the valley 
and hide.” 

“We'd starve, this time of the year,” 
Marcia spat out. 

“Woods people don’t ever starve,” 
he reminded her. “Only the truck 
would give us away. It would make us 
too easy to track.” He kept to himself 
the thought that if he had to abandon 
his dump truck, life was not worth the 
price. “I couldn’t leave it behind, 
neither,” he murmured. “I can’t live, 
earn my bread without it now.” His 
eyes ached. 

They came and took him away. The 
police did not believe his story of find- 
ing old Monty dead. The papers head- 
lined it as a ‘‘sordid murder for twelve 
dollars a month.” Harley was persuaded 
to sign a confession someone else wrote. 
They told him to do it, that the judge 
would be easier with him if he pleaded 
guilty. After he had put his name on it, 
not even Whitey could get him out. 


The Wheel 


IGNACE M. INGIANNI 


The circling seconds beat upon a drum, 

Ten million strut their tiny hour unseen 

And slip behind the foldings of a screen, 

And from the pregnant earth more rise and come. 
Creation is a wheel where life is spun 

Out of the slumbering centuries of the dead; 

A loom with living creatures for a thread 

All whirling in tomorrow one by one. 


The speechless stars look down upon the play 
Of rainbow threads that never cease to be, 
Of wasted lives that never can be free 

But must cling blindly to the swinging tray, 
Across the solitude of shining air— 

The scornful universe, with frozen stare . . . 
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But crouching on the crater of the earth 

Amid the blinding maze of stars and sun 
Oblivious of the secret time has spun 

Man juggles with the threads that gave him birth; 
Desire breeds new desire, the wheel is blind 

And little faiths creep round his childlike heart. 
He piles up cities, tears them soon apart 

And with their ruin leaves only blood behind. 


It does not matter what was here before 
And less what follows after he is gone, 
Electrons fly in orbits on and on 

Across the reaches man cannot explore. 

A few brief years he calls and calls in vain 
Then whirls beyond the bitterness of pain. 


———— 
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SUMMER CALM 
by Herschel C. Logan 


Darkness and Silence and Slumber 


S. A. Nock 


many poets in our age of prose 

and unreason; but a few are 
masters of song. No one has more en- 
thusiastically sung—literally sung—the 
familiar beauties of nature than A. E. 
Housman. Especially has he made fa- 
miliar to us those beauties so common 
that we too often do not bother to look 
at them. As Chaucer immortalized the 
daisy, so Housman immortalized the 
cherry blossom, the broom, and the 
hawthorn. And like Chaucer he sang 
the delight that these manifestations of 
nature brought him; but he never con- 
fused his own feelings with the loveli- 
ness he was observing, and he never 
permitted booky ethical platitudes to go 
riding his cherry boughs. 

Housman, despite the fact that he 
wrote comparatively little poetry, is 
still one of the poets of whom we must 
think when we consider those who sang 
in praise of spring. Unlike some of the 
others, however, Housman’s praise of 
spring is never free from the sobering 
contemplating of the unalterable fact 
that 
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Spring will not wait the loiterer’s time. 


Inevitably spring must depart, and al- 

ways far too soon; for no matter how 

long spring might remain it would still 
too soon gone. 

In the same way in which he deals 
with the spring of the year Housman 
deals with the springtime of life. He 
appreciates the beauty, the high-heart- 


edness, the joyousness of youth, and is 
not inclined to be meditatively moral 
about it. His delight in the early years 
of manhood and womanhood is the 
same sort of delight that he takes in 
the cherry and the hawthorn, the de- 
light in observing something perfect in 
its beauty: 
Delight it is in youth and May 
To see the morn arise, 


And more delight to look all day 
A lover in the eyes. 


Likewise Housman understands and 
delights in the unselfishness, the brav- 
ery, the magnanimity of youth, and he 
sings his delight. He understands sym- 
pathetically and uncritically the youth 
whom he praises for his romantic ex- 
altation: 

O youth whose heart is right, 
Whose loins are girt to gain 


The hell-defended height 
Where virtue beckons plain ; 


Well is thy war begun; 

Endure, be strong and strive . . . 
Nevertheless, just as no matter how 
much he may delight in the beauty of 
spring, he still knows that the cherry 
blossoms quickly fall; so he knows that 
no matter how beautiful and how brave 
youth may be, one of two consequences 
must follow: disillusionment or death. 
There is no sentimentality in Hous- 
man’s acceptance of the obvious. There 
is really surprisingly little expression of 
emotion in his acceptance of what must 
have been as bitter for him as for any- 
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body else. The power of his poetry lies 
in part in his hard, matter of fact 
litotes. 

Housman paints with a full palette; 
yet he contrasts his colors with a dead 
black, and in this contrast there is a 
peculiar power. 

He can of course portray his colors 
vividly and then stop, as in “The Merry 
Guide.” Likewise a poem may be en- 
tirely without color, without relief from 
the dead black: 


Now holiow fires burn out to black, 
And lights are guttering low: 

Square your shoulders, lift your pack, 
And leave your friends and go. 


Oh never fear, man, nought’s to dread, 
Look not left nor right: 

In all the endless road you tread 
There's nothing but the night. 


Nevertheless it is contrast by which 
Housman most effectively expresses his 
emotions—expresses them without talk- 


ing about them. It must be an extremely 
difficult art to convey one’s emotions 
without talking about oneself: at least 
very few poets have ever managed to 
do so. Even Landor could not always 
avoid it; but Housman does. Yet we 
never can miss Housman’s emotion if 
we read him thoughtfully, especially 
that emotion he feels in contemplating 
the necessary consequences of the 
brightness of youth: disillusionment or 
death. 

The realization of this unhappy way 
of the world stirs most of us emotion- 
ally and drives us sometimes to a pre- 
tense that it is not so (for example, to 
remember Maeterlinck, ‘“There are no 
dead”’). It inspires a few of us to pride 
in the courage of humanity in not let- 
ting certain doom interfere with our 
conduct; and this is somewhat the atti- 
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tude of Housman. We know he had no 
illusion about 


The troubles of our proud and angry dust. 


He speaks more plainly than perhaps 
any other poet, except the author of 
“The City of Dreadful Night’: 


Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the 
prime foundation ; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are here, 
and all are vain: 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and in- 
dignation— 
Oh why did I awake? when shall I sleep 
again? 
Although the truth of the situation 
strikes him so hard that he can cry out 
as he does here, still it is an almost im- 
personal cry, and it does not affect his 
appreciation of the courage of man. 
Even without the devastating elements 
suggested in these poems, the end is 
the same. In one of the most famous 
of his poems Housman contrasts the 
beauty of youth with the nonentity of 
death. And although his poem is writ- 
ten without comment, the mere con- 
trast of color and sprightliness with 
their cessation, is sufficient to show his 
feelings toward the subject he contem- 
plates. 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 

And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


Yet the subject which seems most to 
interest Housman—this contrast of the 
loveliness of youth with inevitable dis- 
illusionment or death—appears most 
effectively when Housman deals with 
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the lover and the soldier. The careers 
of the lover and the soldier are typical ; 
and in them perhaps the contrast of ex- 
altation with devastation is most clearly 
expressible. At the same time, because 
any reader of Housman understands 
something of love and war, the reader 
can follow the poet in his establishing 
of contrast without comment. 


II 

The implication throughout Hous- 
man’s poetry is that youth is a brief 
time of delight; the careers of lover and 
soldier illustrate this point of view most 
effectively. Both lover and soldier are 
inspired by emotions which transcend 
any consideration of consequences, and 
stimulate to the utmost those qualities 
generally regarded as ideal. 

Often enough lover and soldier are 
combined in one individual. Sometimes 
this combination leads to a conflict in 
values, and sometimes not. The lover 
may admire the soldier, as does the girl 
whom he loves, but may not immediate- 
ly leave his lass and go with the troops. 


The soldier’s is the trade: 
In any wind or weather 

He steals the heart of maid 
And man together. 


The lover and his lass 
Beneath the hawthorn lying 

Have heard the soldiers pass, 
And both are sighing. 


Sometimes, however, the conflict tears 
the lover from his sweetheart’s arms 
and sends him to follow the soldier. 
As the girl says in one poem: 


Ay, false heart, forsake me lightly: 
"Tis like the brave. 

They find no bed to joy in rightly 
Before they find the grave. 
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Occasionally the soldier accepts his pro- 
fession for a less idealistic reason than 
that of many of his companions: 


The wind with the plumes will be playing, 

The girls will stand watching them wave, 
And eyeing my comrades and saying 

Oh who would not sleep with the brave? 
But in general the young man who goes 
forth as a soldier goes forth 

«6 « Og 
The hell-defended height 
Where virtue beckons plain. 

Likewise the lover, although he is oc- 
casionally a mere seducer is usually an 
idealist among idealists: 


If truth in hearts that perish 
Could move the powers on high, 

I think the love I bear you 
Should make you not to die. 


It is only the trifling lover and the cow- 
ard who in Housman’s poetry survive 
without lasting scars. The young man 
whose love affairs are of only momen- 
tary importance survives quite pleasant- 
ly, whereas the true lover is either dead 
or, even worse, alive with nothing to 
live for. The coward dreams “of a field 
afar” where his comrades are in their 
graves: 
I too was taught the trade of man 
And spelt the lesson plain ; 


But they, when I forgot and ran, 
Remembered and remain. 


As Housman specifically says: 


His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


Here by the labouring highway 
With empty hands I stroll: 

Sea-deep, till doomsday morning, 
Lie lost my heart and soul. 
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For the honorable lover as for the 
courageous soldier the prospect has no 
cheer. They both enter “the inn of 
night” or else wander like forlorn 
ghosts over the face of the earth where 
they find nothing to make them glad. 

So sure is Housman of this necessary 
end, that he speaks with an irony which 
contributes perhaps his most effective 
commentary on war and the nature of 
war. For him the soldiers who are so 
gallantly riding out are already dead. 
The soldier says that the girls ask 


Oh who would not sleep with the brave? 


but he knows perfectly well, and says 
at the start of his poem 


I ‘listed at home for a lancer, 

Oh who would not sleep with the brave? 
I ‘listed at home for a lancer 

To ride on a horse to my grave. 


Likewise he writes: 


In valleys green and still 
Where lovers wander maying 
They hear from over hill 
A music playing. 


Behind the drum and fife, 
Past hawthornwood and hollow, 
Through earth and out of life 
The soldiers follow. 


And down the distance they 
With dying note and swelling 
Walk the resounding way 
To the still dwelling. 


In the poem in which Housman pre- 
sents most ironically and with most ef- 
fective understatement the tragic futil- 
ity of the career of the soldier, he also 
presents one of his exciting statements 
of youthful courage to accept the in- 
evitable. Whatever may be the fate of 
the soldier, the “youth whose heart is 
right” is not to be turned from the ca- 
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reer which he considers right because it 
will end in death. Housman sings: 


East and west on fields forgotten 
Bleach the bones of comrades slain, 

Lovely lads and dead and rotten; 
None that go return again. 


Far the calling bugles hollo, 
High the screaming fife replies, 

Gay the files of scarlet follow: 
Woman bore me, I will rise. 


Again, with the modesty of heroism, the 
youth who deliberately forsakes life for 
‘what he believes to be his proper ca- 
reer does not overestimate his own im- 
portance. He is doing what he does be- 
cause he believes he should, and not 
because it is going to get him some- 
where: 


What evil luck soever 
For me remains in store, 

’Tis sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 


So here are things to think on 
That ought to make me brave, 
As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save. 


The youth can no more resist the call 
to the death of the soldier than he can 
resist the love which leads but to end- 
less grief or death. It is part of the 
irony of Housman’s poetry that the pas- 
sion which is the beginning of life 
should be confused in the young heart 
with the passion which is death. For the 
young man, the Queen—or what sym- 
bol you will—is the sweetheart for 
whom he neglects that love which natu- 
rally fills his heart. 

The choice may seem somewhat un- 
important since both love and fighting 
end in disaster. Nevertheless, Housman 
makes clear enough that the passion of 
love, however disastrous it may be, is 
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one which is not stimulated by interest- 
ed individuals not immediately con- 
cerned; whereas the heroism of the sol- 
dier is a passion inspired deliberately 
by those who will profit from the death 
of young men. The young man is fool- 
ish in either case to give his heart and 
soul away; but the career of the lover 
is at least honest all the way through, 
whereas in the career of the soldier, if 
we once get beyond the vigorous young 
man himself, we find the most revolt- 
ing selfishness. 

Still, the careers of the lover and the 
soldier are so much alike, and the emo- 
tions of the young lover are so much 
the same as those of the young soldier, 
and the faith of both is so much the 
same, that Housman can effectively use 
the figure of the lover in talking of the 
soldier. In one poem the sweetheart 
from whose arms the young man tears 
himself says: 


Sail away the ocean over, 
Oh sail away, 

And lie there with your leaden lover 
For ever and a day. 


Again he speaks of the lad who was “in 
love with the grave”: 


And low is the roof, but it covers 
A sl content to repose; 

And far from his friends and his lovers 
He lies with the sweetheart he chose. 


Most effectively perhaps the lover and 
the soldier are merged in one: 


I did not lose my heart in summer’s even 
When roses to the moonrise burst apart: 
When plumes were under heel and lead was 

flying, 
In blood and smoke and flame I lost my 
heart. 


I lost it to a soldier and a foeman, 
A chap that did not kill me, but he tried ; 
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That took the sabre straight and took it 
striking, 

And laughed and kissed his hand to me 
and died. 


For the soldier as for the lover there is 
highhearted delight for a little, little 
time; there is brightness and glory; and 
then there is black death. 


Ill 
Yet it is not death that is most tragic 
to Housman, although it is the height 
of courage for a young man to risk his 
life. Housman says clearly that there 
are worse things than death, though 
the young man regards life highly: 


Here dead lie we because we did not choose 
To live and shame the land from which 
we sprung. 
Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose; 
But young men think it is, and we were 


young. 
And elsewhere it is the “lads that will 
never be old’’ who are fortunate, just 
as the athlete who slips “‘betimes away 
from fields where glory does not stay” 
is a “smart lad.” 
John Masefield can contemplate death 
with equanimity because, in his own 
words, 


I think of the friends who are dead, who 
were dear long ago in the past, 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I 
know that death cannot last. 


Likewise Housman can face death with 
equanimity; but not because he has the 
faintest notion that “death cannot last.” 
He is a mortalist, so serene in his mor- 
talism that he cannot be moved by the 
doubts of others. 

Why, then, all the trouble to live? If 
all that is beautiful either fades and 
grows unlovely and dies, or else is sud- 
denly no more, to what end torment 
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oneself? Such questions as these were 
clearly a great part of Housman’s 
thought; and, fortunately for less cour- 
ageous readers, he answers them fully. 

In the first place, as we have seen, 
to die at the peak of one’s courage, of 
one’s hope, of one’s manliness, may be 
a tragedy for others but not for the one 
who dies. Here is the old attitude of the 
Greeks, whom Housman knew so well, 
that no man can be accounted happy 
before he is dead. Death that will not 
let one “swell the rout of lads that 
wore their honours out” is nothing to 
fear; and even those who are bereaved 
should feel less grief than for those 
whose “name died before the man.” 

Besides, although “brightness falls 
from the air,” still once there was 
brightness. Magnanimity is no less 
heartening because the magnanimous 
must die. Courage and generosity and 
unselfishness are no less moving be- 
cause the brave, the generous, and the 
unselfish are not immortal: the very 
transience of life makes such qualities 
more estimable. The man who has but 
“one moment in annihilation’s waste” 
is beyond all measure generous when he 
says, 

Now—for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart— 
Take my hand quick and tell me, 
What have you in your heart. 


Speak now, and I will answer; 
How shall I help you, say; 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way. 
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Furthermore, the mortalist who recog- 
nizes and accepts his own mortality 
need feel no desire to sit back and sulk. 
The poet hears his bones within him 
say: 

When shall this slough of sense be cast, 
This dust of thoughts be laid at last, 


The man of flesh and soul be slain 
And the man of bone remain? 


This tongue that talks, these lungs that shout, 
These thews that hustle us about, 

This brain that fills the skull with schemes, 
And its humming hive of dreams,— 


These today are proud in power 

And lord it in their little hour: 
The immortal bones obey control 
Of dying flesh and dying soul. 


But, undaunted, the man replies: 


. . . they shall do my will 

Today while I am master still, 

And flesh and soul, now both are strong, 
Shall hale the sullen slaves along, 


Before this fire of sense decay, 

This smoke of thought blow clean away, 
And leave with ancient night alone 

The steadfast and enduring bone. 


For Housman there is nothing dis- 
couraging in the fact that all must per- 
ish. It is the mortalism of the Greeks, 
of the Hebrews, and of Shakespeare. It 
has never daunted brave hearts. Rather 
it has stimulated those who could ap- 
preciate it to look on the brightness of 
the world before it falls from the air, 
to see the cherry blossoms, and to de- 
light in the comradeship of men. 


Hard-Time Wagon 


JOHN C. ROGERS 


E looked at the mountain be- 
\ \ hind us and each thought of 

the cities beyond. There was 
no work in the cities and both of us 
had come to the hills as soon as the 
cold of winter had left the valley. He, 
to plant a crop of potatoes, and I, to 
live off the wild life of the forest. 

“These goddamn horses don’t want to 
work. Look at "em stop at every shade 
we come to. Now, whatinhell you go- 
ing to do about that?” he says to me, as 
the plow comes to a stop under a locust 
white and sweet with bloom. 

I just grin at him and chew a piece 
of sassafras. 

“They ain’t any work on the lines. I 
done been to Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land and West Virginny. The last god- 
damn job I was on they kept a-cutting 
wages until they came into the power- 
house and got me down to twenty cents, 
and had the nerve to ask me to work 
on the line. The hell, I says, and packs 
my gittar and rifle and heads for home. 
A man can be a fool, but he ain’t got 
to be no goddamn fool. I could of 
worked on the dam, but they kill a guy 
a day ‘most—and they kill ‘em for 
thirty cents a hour.” 

I sit on a boulder and listen to a 
bunch of crows worry a hoot-owl. Mel 
plows up the field and returns down a 
new furrow to stop and mop the sweat 
off his face. 

“I stopped off at Bowie to get a snack 
to eat, and they was fourteen "boes a- 


settin’ on a freight. You ought to seen 
‘em,” he says to me. He grins. “They 
was a-playin’ banjos and just a-raisin’ 
cain. I reckon I should of gone with 
em to follow the harvest. I would of 
gone if I thought I could of been happy 
as they was. They was a woman in town 
what runs a garage, and she sent for a 
mechanic. When the mechanic got 
there, she says ““How much do you want 
to work?” He says he wants forty cents 
a hour. The woman sent him back and 
says she will do without one a-fore she 
pays such goddamn high wages. I got 
a job maybe in Leesburg drivin’ a truck. 
It won't pay but thirty cents, but it’s a 
damnsite better than no job at all. 
Reckon maybe I'll take it.” 

“When do you think things will 
loosen up?” I say. 

“I dunno, I dunno,” he says—spit- 
ting a quid of tobacco at a cricket 
“Giddap,” he says—and starts another 
furrow crosswise to the mountain. 


We came out of the hemlock to find 
warm sun on our backs. A narrow road 
followed the base of the mountain and 
led to a pasture where some cows and 
two bulls cropped grass under the shade 
of cherry trees. We cut across the pas- 
ture to meet the road as it doubled back 
across a hill. Dogwood was blooming 
and yellow flowers covered the tips of 
devil-tongues. I told Jim that I thought 
the paw-paw blooms had a terrible 
stink. He watched a couple of buzzards 
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overhead and smiled. After a moment 
he said “I kind of like the smell. It 
ain’t so bad.” 

A man plowing weeds out of his corn 
came over the rise. He nodded to us 
and said ‘haw’ to the horses. Turning, 
he went up the hill and across the crest, 
where he was silhouetted against the 
sky briefly before he disappeared. The 
hill was bare and short corn fluttered 
weakly in the wind. We stopped to 
throw some stones at a rabbit hopping 
through a wheat field. The rabbit made 
the wheat jump like puffs of wind had 
blown it. Soon the wheat was calm, 
with only the tops fluttering in shallow 
billows. 

There was a sign outside a farm- 
house with FIRE WARDEN printed 
on it. I asked Jim if he thought we 
could get some fire-warning signs there, 
and he said maybe we could. The 
warden had gone to town and his son 
suggested we have signs made at a sign- 
shop. I said we wanted Government 
signs because nobody paid any attention 
to private signs in the forest. I asked 
the fellow where Moyer was. He should 
have signs. The fellow says I can call 
Moyer; they don’t charge for calling 
rangers. I get Moyer on the ‘phone at 
a fire-station in the south end of the 
forest. 

“I want a sign to warn against fires,” 
I tell him. “Three signs will do,” I yell 
into the ‘phone. 

“What about a sign?” Moyer says. 
His voice a long way off. I can hardly 
hear him. “I don’t know anything about 
a sign,” he says. 

I tell him all over again I want signs 
to warn people not to smoke or make 
fires in the dry season. He only hears 
every fifth word. 
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“Operator,” I say, jangling the hook. 
“Can’t you give us a better connec- 
tion?” 

“Til tell him what you want,” she 
says. Her voice very faint. 

“Tell him to mail them,” I say. 

“It’s all right,” she says, “He'll mail 
them.” 

“Thanks a lot,” I say to the fellow. 
I wipe the sweat off my face, but it still 
runs down my back, and my shirt is 
splotched with dampness. 

“I wish I could get something to do. 
I'd ruther work than fool around here,” 
the fellow says—like he was talking to 
the whole world. 

“We're out of work too,” I say. 

Jim walks restless around the yard 
pulling leaves from bushes. The fellow 
wipes his hands on some waste and 
leans over the fence. 

“Do you think we'll ever have things 
gettin’ better ?”’ he says—his hands pull- 
ing the waste apart, and his eyes look- 
ing beyond me at the mountain. 

“No,” I say, “They won't unless the 
poor folks get together.” 

Jim pulls a few more leaves off a 
bush and starts down the road towards 
town. The warden’s son leans across 
the fence, with a ball of waste hanging 
loosely in his hands. We go slowly 
down the road. I look back after we 
have walked a bit, and the fellow is still 
leaning on the fence—his face turned 
towards the mountain. 


We beach the boat and two carp fur- 
row the water as they swim from out 
the river grass. The bottomland is a dry 
crust of tan soil, and corn stretches in 
green rows between the fields of alfalfa 
and sweet clover. Someone has started 
to cut hay, and the drying forage smells 
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clean and sweet in the summer sun. 
Mel, the farmer, is driving an old one- 
horse wagon up the hill. He sees us 
standing in the river road and waves. 
“Hard-time wagon!” he yells. His 
smile flashes across a sunburned face. 
The voice comes to us faintly on the 
wind, and goes away softly—leaving 
the rattle of wheels on stone. We ab- 
sorb the beauty of a quiet valley—low 
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hills bathed in sunlight and higher 
mountains screened behind a thin blue 
haze. Poverty is hushed between the 
hills. Deep in our hearts we know that 
sudden dreams will come, and many 
changes mark the old trails we have 
passed. Deep in our hearts we know 
that certain things will be . . . and the 
land belongs to us. 


Portrait: Boy at a Window 


JOHN CIARDI 


The yellow corn is memory. His eyes 
Discover distance over Brooklyn Bridge 
And brain revolves a litany of miles. 


Now eye becomes a bird’s eye. The gray ledge 
Framing the window no longer corners it. 
Memory’s country lends the privilege 


Of eagle wings to the eye’s transit. 
And he is ripping clouds across the talons 
Of his flight into thought’s other habitat. 


The yellow corn is memory, the kalends 
Of home. The house memory springs from 
Tumbles in building blocks to the ringing pavements. 


His flight conceives the native state. Home 
Shifts from the traveling hills, the cottonwoods 
Uncover in the wind to watch him come. 


The yellow corn is memory and he is there. 
The factual city melts, the last light broods 
On the glazed bulbs of his eyes. And he is everywhere. 
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The Brontés 


CARL GRABO 


HE world of literature is composed of 
| one part creative work to nine parts 
comment upon that work and the per- 
sonalities of its authors, especially the latter. 
How endless the speculations upon the iden- 
tity of the characters in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets and Shakespeare’s relation to them. 
How few there are who care for the mean- 
ing of Shelley's Prometheus and how many 
who passionately concern themselves with 
Shelley's possible relations with Claire 
Claremont. The gossip and scandal interest, 
the prying curiosity of human beings into 
the affairs of their neighbors, are the cause 
and justification for a vast share of the 
world’s literature. It is parasitic, or perhaps 
orchidacious, living ostensibly upon its host 
but in reality feeding upon air. 

Books of this kind are, no doubt, though 
not especially illuminating, harmless enough. 
Gossip, where friendly, displays no more 
than our common humanity; a slight relish 
of scandal betrays the whole world kin. My 
objection to parasitic literature is its copious- 
ness and repetitiousness. There are too many 
books in the world and the wheat is buried 
in chaff. By all means let us write books on 
Shakespeare, Shelley, and the Brontés but be 
slow to publish them. Perhaps there should 
be some unsympathetic board of censors to 
pass upon all projected books. Or perhaps 
there should be some clinic, established by 
the state, which would instruct in the prin- 
ciples of birth control in the propagation of 
books. Superior books are too little fertile 
after their kind, whereas those of the baser 
sort multiply prodigiously. 

Books upon the Brontés multiply apace, 
though it would be unkind, perhaps, to char- 
acterize them as of the baser sort. Most of 


them are of a bourgeois respectability and 
all have a degree of interest for the reason 
that the Brontés are themselves interesting, 
more interesting for the phenomenon of 
their blossoming upon the bleak moors of 
Yorkshire than for their works, though these 
were notable enough. Yet has not the tend- 
ency been of late to exaggerate the genius 
displayed in the latter? Charlotte Bronté had 
a superior talent and labored magnificently 
against odds to give it expression. Emily 
Bronté had something greater, a touch of 
genius, but died too young to do much more 
than intimate her great potentialities. Per- 
haps this very inadequacy of expression is 
the provocation to our undying interest and 
speculation. But I feel it is a bit extreme to 
place her above Sappho, Emily Dickinson, 
and all other women of literary genius. 
Such is the reasoned finding of W. Ber- 
tram White in a recent study, The Miracle 
of Haworth: A Bronté Study.1 Mr. White 
concedes that Sappho and Emily Dickinson 
attain the poetic eminence of Emily Bronté 
but points out that she “showed her quality 
in the greatness of both her prose and her 
ty.” There is little profit in contesting 
the point, though I should feel that Emily 
Bronté in her poetry, excellent as some of 
it is, is greater for the promise that she 
shows than for perfected achievement. How- 
ever the ranking of talents in the arts is no 
more than a game. There are no certain 
standards, whatever the critics may say, no 
measurable I Q’s, and no school-master to 
grade the exercises. 
Mr. White’s book is an amiable one, a 
true love child, and, as such progeny are 
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said to be, a healthy production. He retells 
the whole Bronté story feelingly, placing 
Emily in the center as the gem of the col- 
lection but slighting none of the others, un- 
less it be Anne, who is always casually dis- 
missed by the critics and commentators de- 
spite her two really good novels. Anne, 
however was quiet, long-suffering, and more 
conventional than her sisters, and shows 
pale beside them. Mr. White does not love 
her as he does Emily. Charlotte he reproves, 
at times, rather in a spirit of sorrow. Char- 
lotte had written of a criticism of Wuthering 
Heights, ‘The immature but very real pow- 
ers revealed in Wuthering Heights were 
scarcely recognized, its import and nature 
were misunderstood.” At which Mr. White 
exclaims: “Oh, Charlotte! how could you 
with your fine critical powers make such an 
appalling mistake about Emily’s novel as to 
describe the powers that brought it into be- 
ing immature?” 

The Miracle of Haworth does justice to 
Branwell Bronté and his considerable talents, 
neither exaggerating nor slighting them or 
him. Branwell had talent both in painting 
and in writing. But he was spoiled in child- 
hood, was weak and egotistical, and went 
to the devil pretty thoroughly and rapidly. 
His use to his sisters must have been largely 
to supply such a fictional model for male 
depravity as they would not in the ordin 
course of things have otherwise encountered. 
Unquestionably some of him is portrayed 
under one guise or another in novels which 
his sisters wrote. But just what they drew 
from him and in which of their fictional 
characters these characteristics appear is no 
more than conjectural. 

Miss Edith Kinsley, however, largely abol- 
ishes conjecture in her “story about Branwell 
Bronté and his three sisters.’ In this telling 
of the Bronté history, Branwell, the failure, 
the one who could not—as it was his moral 
obligation to do—complete the pattern for 
genius, is the center of the piece. He makes 
some weak attempts, fails, hates himself for 
his failure, and perversely kills himself with 
assorted vice. His story is told in part 
through known and established facts, the 
reports of eye-witnesses and letters, but con- 
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siderably and most importantly in words 
taken from his sisters’ novels and put into 
his mouth and his sisters’ mouths. Thus his 
deathbed is told in words taken from Wauth- 
ering Heights, these being variously allotted 
to himself and Emily: 


“O Branwell, O my life, how can I bear it?” 
was wrung from her in words. 

Emily had knelt beside him; now, when she 
attempted to rise, he seized her hair and held 
her down. 

“I wish I could hold you till we were both 
dead,” he said bitterly. “I shouldn’t care what 
you suffered. I care nothing for your suffer- 
ings. Why shouldn’t you suffer? I do. Will 
you forget me; will you be happy when I am 
in the earth; will you say twenty years hence, 
that is the grave of Branwell Bronté; I loved 
him long ago, but it is past?” 


“You are possessed by a devil,” Emily said 
savagely, “to talk in that manner to me when 
you are dying. Do you reflect that your words 
will be branded in my memory, and eating 
deeper eternally, after you have left me? You 
know you lie to say I have killed you, and 
you know I could as soon forget you as my 
existence. It is not enough for your infernal 
selfishness, that, while you are at peace, I shall 
writhe in the torments of hell?” 


The quoted passage is characteristic of the 
method. Lines not only from Wuthering 
Heights but from the novels of Charlotte 
and Anne are apportioned as the writer wills 
to the real characters of the reconstructed 
family group. Sometimes the words of 
Heathcliff are put in the mouth of Emily, 
sometimes in that of Branwell. Sometimes it 
is made to seem that Heathcliff is essentially 
Emily, a projection of her spirit. Sometimes 
she is Cathy. Thus she is made to say, 
“Whatever our souls are made of, Bran- 
well’s and mine, they are the same. The rest 
of the world is as different as moonbeam 
from lightning, or frost from fire.” 

Longer citations would more fully illus- 
trate the method but perhaps these will suf- 
fice to suggest it. And in fairness it should 
be added that when the writer adapts a fic- 
tional speech, and, changing the names, 
ascribes it to Emily or Branwell or Char- 
lotte, she makes due acknowledgment of the 
source in notes and an appendix. Neverthe- 
less, and though the work ts called a “story,” 
I cannot think the method legitimate or de- 
fensible. This is neither fiction nor biogra- 
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phy. In the thin guise of fiction we have ad- 
vanced what is in effect a Freudian theory 
to explain the characters and the relationship 
of Branwell and Emily. The theory, delicate- 
ly enough suggested, seems to me monstrous 
in its implication and wholly without war- 
rant in the known facts. If the writer did 
not mean to suggest what she seems to sug- 
gest, she should have taken explicit pains to 
avoid any slightest word upon which the 
impure of mind might seize. The words of 
Cathy and Heathcliff are the words of a 
sexually impassioned man and woman. Put 
in the mouths of Emily and Branwell they 
are still the same. So put they are absurd. 
No less unjustifiable is it to take certain 
of Emily Bronté’s poems, ascribe to them a 
personal theme, and identify that theme as 
Branwell. When Emily was in truth trying 
to express the visitations of the Holy Ghost 
she is interpreted by Miss Kinsley either as 
thinking of Branwell or engaged in ‘‘phan- 
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tasy-building,” the phrase in which the au- 
thor characterizes the poem quoted in part 
below. Does the author imply that Branwell 
is the theme of the “phantasy” ? 


What I love shall come like a visitant of air, 

Safe, in secret power, from lurking human 
snare; 

What loves me, no word of mine shall e’er 


betray, 
Though for faith unstained, my life shall for- 
feit pay. 


Burn then, little lamp; glimmer straight and 
clear— 

Hush! a rustling wing stirs, methinks, the air; 

He, for whom I wait, thus ever comes to me; 

Strange Power! I trust thy might; trust thou 
my constancy. 


A Messenger of Hope comes every night to me 
And offers for short life eternal liberty. 


Psycho-analytical critics would best not seek 
to characterize and interpret a kind of ex- 
perience of which they know nothing. 


The Provocative Mr. Brown 


HAROLD W. HAwK 


OR a dozen years or more Mr. Rollo 
Walter Brown, in order to meet lecture 
engagements, has been making three or 
four long trips every twelvemonth from his 
home in Cambridge into nearly every part 
of the United States. As he goes hither and 
thither he keeps two extremely efficient ears 
and a pair of very keen eyes wide open. 
Thus the number of separate, memorable 
impressions he has gathered during these 
years of travel is multitudinous. Almost 
everything has been grist for his mill. When 
he sat down in front of this material to write 
I Travel By Train, therefore, his artistic 
task was that of discriminatory selection. 
That task he has performed well. Into 
nineteen chapters with one-word titles, such 
as Color, Hunger, Evergreen, Smoke, Home, 
Ferment, and so on, he has fitted just those 
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episodes and conversations, just those sights 
and sounds and other impressions—and the 
running comments pertaining thereto—that 
contribute the effect of the particular chapter 
and support the author’s thesis. 

In spite of the publishers’ dust-jacket an- 
nouncement, this is not a book about the 
United States. It is fundamentally and in 
bulk a book about the Mississippi Valley. It 
deals very largely with the landscape, the 
problems, and the people of the Industrial 
Belt, the Coal Regions, the Food Belt, and 
the Dust Bowl—an area roughly bounded 
by lines connecting Minneapolis, Alpine 
(Texas), New Orleans, and Pittsburgh. It 
touches, most of all, the common people— 
their dreams and aspirations, their attempts 
to achieve a measure of freedom, and the 
beginnings of a creative life within the rigid 
limits of an imposed economic necessity. 
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These chapters present a kaleidoscopic and 
often brilliant view of life in the Great Val- 
I isodic, anecdotic, colloquial—a sort 
pp The People, Yes. Ard frequently 
there shine forth bits of interpretation. 

The author says we are practically blind 
to what is occurring before us: the ascendan- 
cy of the “educated many in a democracy.” 
What they want is as much freedom as is 
possible in a world of decency, law and or- 
der—both the."‘inner feeling of freedom and 
the manageable environment.” But most of 
them know that, no matter how hard they 
struggle for it, they are having little free- 
dom and may have to content themselves 
with even less. They are perplexed and even 
annoyed because they see all around them 
forces at work that certainly do not seem to 
parallel “the dream of a nation of free 
men.” They are beginning to be afraid that 
something else “has been lifted up for ado- 
ration” until the one thing most neglected 
in some quarters is the condition of the 
“individual human beings who live there.” 
This is why they are ‘ready to hear about 
any wild scheme that anybody begs to pro- 
pose.” This is why some of them wonder 
regretfully if ‘‘a revolution of some kind 
will be required to extend democracy into 
fields where it can produce results.” 

What, then, Mr. Brown goes on to in- 
quire, are the real obstacles to the extension 
of democracy? First, and greatest, is high- 
pressure industry. Not mass production, for 
Mr. Brown does not inveigh against the 
machine. He says he believes that anybody 
who directs the production of anything need- 
ed, or invests his money in production, 
should enjoy as fair a chance for profit as 
people in general have. What he does not 
approve of is the spirit of the contemporary 
industrial world. It does not fit into the 
democratic scheme of life. He calls it mon- 
archial, ruthless, arrogant; and he prophetic- 
ally avers that if the democratic ideal is not 
to be replaced eventually by some totalitarian 
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ideal, the people who manage factories and 
those who work in them, must own them. 
He hastens to explain he does not mean state 
capitalism, but simple outright ownership of 
the factories by workers and managers who 
will jointly accept an owner’s hazards and 
receive an owner's profit. Mr. Brown 
prophesies: 
The time will come when some such demo- 
cratic participation in industrial production 
will be accepted as so right and inevitable that 
the present feudal monstrosity will then seem 
immeasurably more fantastic to the public mind 


than this suggested democracy does to the most 
dogmatic industrialist today. 


And that is about as close as Mr. Brown 
ever gets in this book to specific remedial 
recommendation. 

The ending of I Travel By Train calls to 
my mind the often-quoted sentences of 
Thomas Mann’s: “The genuine friend of 
humanity does not dare recognize a distinc- 
tion between what is political and what is 
not. There is nothing that is not political. 
Everything, in essence, is politics.” Perhaps 
that is explanation enough of my own per- 
sonal bias which causes me to wish that all 
the idealists, religionists, and humanitarians 
who pose social problems but offer no spe- 
cific solutions, could get one hard fact into 
their heads; namely, that humanitarian ideals 
unimplemented by definite political action 
and specific economic control are misleading 
and ineffective. Perhaps, too, that is why I 
become irritated at times with so honest a 
writer as Mr. Brown. 

My impatience, however, is always, as I 
read him, embedded in a living conscious- 
ness that here is a man who is completely 
devoted to the liberation of the individual 
human spirit. For years he has been proceed- 
ing quietly and steadily with his task of pro- 
ducing a body of work that, in its entirety, 
attests the integrity, significance, and nobility 
of human life. 
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The Social Function of Science 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


CIENCE, like the deity, enjoys an im- 
mense prestige but very little under- 
standing. Most people pay their little 

tribute to science, accept its dispensations, 
the amenities of life which it makes possi- 
ble, and for the rest succeed very efficiently 
in passing it by. Science is conceived as 
something definitely “‘difficult’—not for the 
common man, and restricted, for the most 
part, ray 4 to the man of “brains.” This atti- 
tude is from every point of view to be de- 
plored. 

At an early age the average scientist goes 
to a college or university. His education u 
to this time has been of high-school stand- 
ard. At the university he pursues a course 
leading to a degree, let us say, in chemistry. 
Things are none too bright at home. It is 
difficult to find a job; it is not so difficult to 
stay on at the university and take a Master's 
degree or work for a Ph. D., especially if 
one can manage to earn some money during 
the summer washing dishes or as a coun- 
selor at a camp. With the higher degree jobs 
are easier to get, and there is even a possibil- 
ity of being taken on in his own department. 
If he is interested in his subject our develop- 
ing “‘scientist’’ works very hard and with 

leasure; if there is no real interest, he mere- 
y works hard. At the end of seven years 
from his first entry into the university he 
may have a Ph. D. Meanwhile such cultural 
subjects as he may have been exposed to at 
school have faded far away. Culturally our 
Ph. D., is a Cre eye gone ne | a chem- 
ist who, in his attitudes of mind and as a 
human being differs from the truck-driver in 
that while 4e drives a chemistry truck the 
other drives a Ford. Intellectually a large 
number of scientists and most truck drivers 
have a great deal in common. As a distin- 
guished university president once remarked, 
“College has spoiled many a truck driver.” 

Should our scientific Ph. D. be unable to 
find a place in his own university, the hunt 
for a position begins. To his dismay he 


finds that in the scramble for places scien- 
tists frequently discover themselves to be no 
better than other kinds of men, resorting, as 
they frequently do, to the basest of actions 
in order to make themselves secure. When 
eventually our scientist does obtain a posi- 
tion he realizes that he must conform if he 
is to keep his job. His contract, if he has 
one, is usually terminable at the end of the 
year, at the discretion of the head of his 
department. On between $1800.00 and 
$2500.00 per annum he must generally sup- 
port a wife and at least one child. Under 
such circumstances it is difficult to do other- 
wise than to conform to whatever it may be 
that one must conform to. The economic 
threat is always present, and the scientist is 
as much a wage slave as any other kind of 
worker; but for the scientist there is, in the 
distance, the bright prospect of a possible 
professorship. 

In order to reach that goal he genuflects 
in the presence of the “proper le,” 
studies ate imitates the hobbies - his 
“chief,” holds the right sort of views, and 
meanwhile grinds out the papers necessary 
for him to acquire a “bibliography” which, 
by its bulk alone, will impress the mandarins 
who are impressed by such things. In the 
process he becomes less and less human and 
more and more narrow. In the struggle for 
existence, which has been forced upon him, 
he has not lost, but has never had the time 
to acquire or to establish any real contact 
with the society in which he has been living. 
Culturally and socially he remains a boor. 

Such is the portrait of the oo modern 
scientist. It is a sad picture, and yet it is not 
an indictment of the scientist himself, but 
rather of the social organization which forces 
so many potentially ee individuals into so 
crude a shape. But since scientists are as 
much responsible as others for the social or- 
ganization which by their conduct they serve 
to maintain, they are no less blameworthy. 
Indeed, as a class scientists have taken much 
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less interest in the welfare of society than 
most other classes of men. Scientists have 
from early times arrogated to themselves the 
privileges of a select caste, and, like the 
members of certain other castes, they have 
usually behaved as if there existed whole 
tracts of human experience which were for 
them untouchable. When asked to take some 
active interest in the society in which he was 
living it was sufficient for the scientist to 
draw himself up and reply, “Sir, I am a sci- 
entist. I will have nothing to do with poli- 
tics.” 

Now that in some parts of the world sci- 
entists are being told what kind of science 
to teach, and according to what political 
doctrine, it has been forced in upon some 
scientists that the principles of intellectual 
freedom which they most cherish, and the 
liberty to pursue their work howsoever they 
will, are things which can be destroyed with 
the greatest of ease—unless they actively do 
something to avoid suffering such a fate. In 
France, in England, and in America the spec- 
tacle has been witnessed of established sci- 
entists clambering out of their laboratory 
towers and actively participating in the for- 
mation of associations of scientists having 
for their purpose the cooperation of science 
with society, as well as the preservation and 
extension of science against the forces which 
threaten it. Towards this end, in England, 
the British Association of Scientific Workers 
was founded as long ago as 1918. In 1938 
the American Association of Scientific Work- 
ers was founded, and both the British and 
American Associations for the Advancement 
of Science have appointed special commit- 
tees to consider the relations between science 
and society, and to make reports thereon. 

During the past twenty years a consider- 
able amount of writing and lecturing has 
been done by scientists on the relations be- 
tween science and society, and on the func- 
tion of the scientist in society. Such an ac- 
tivity reveals the growth, among scientists, 
of what has come to be called a “social con- 
sciousness,” and with it the long overdue 
recognition that since he has, almost unbe- 
known to himself, exerted so considerable 
an effect upon modern society, it was time 
that he became conscious of his power and 
did something toward securing the proper 
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use of it. The high water mark of this 
new development has been reached by J. D. 
Bernal, Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of London, who has recently pro- 
duced the most admirable existing statement 
and examination of the place of science in 
society. This he has done, at some length, 
in his book, The Social Function of Science 

Bernal’s important book is divided into a 
first part under the general title “What Sci- 
ence Does,” and a second part under the 
general title “What Science Could Do.” 
Opening with a discussion of the problems 
with which the scientist and science is today 
faced, Bernal proceeds to consider the inter- 
action of science with society, and in several 
succinct sections dis of such views of 
science as those which hold it to be “pure 
thought,” or a purely intellectual occupa- 
tion. In a brilliant second chapter Bernal 
gives an account of the development of sci- 
ence in society from its early beginnings up 
to the present time. Throughout the remain- 
der of the book Bernal effectively discusses 
practically every aspect of science in its va- 
ried social relations. He shows, for example, 
the intimate relationship which exists be- 
tween science and the industrial world, and 
how inefficiently the industrial world oper- 
ates with the scientific resources which have 
been and continue to be placed at its dis- 
nen He demonstrates how stupidly and 

ow inadequately the industrialists, whose 
fortunes have been made and have been so 
materially increased by the labors of scien- 
tists, treat the scientist in their relations with 
him, and he shows, furthermore, in consider- 
able detail, that the universities and govern- 
ments of our day are no better in their un- 
derstanding of the value of science and the 
scientist. 

But perhaps the greatest oxymoron of all 
is the lack of understanding which the scien- 
tists themselves exhibit concerning their own 
work and its meaning in the society within 
which they function. Their own inefficiency 
is something to marvel at. Their lack of or- 
ganization ; their outmoded methods of pub- 
lication ; their irres ible disinterest in the 
effects of their an ; their low salaries; 
their economic insecurity; the disproportion- 
ately low returns which they receive for their 
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fundamental discoveries and contributions; 
the enormous good they are capable of do- 
ing, and the frustration of their potentialities 
by their own lack of organization. 

All this and much else is discussed in con- 
siderable detail most effectively by Bernal. 
His discussion of the remedies that are avail- 
able to scientists and to society is taken up 
in detail in the second part of his book. 
Here Bernal points out that the reorganiza- 
tion of science as a vital social activity cannot 
be undertaken by scientists alone; they must 
have the codperation of every branch of so- 
ciety; in fact, the problem is a social and 
political one. As Bernal puts it, “to allow 
science to grow freely for the benefit of hu- 
manity . . . presupposes a change in society 
itself.” Such a change in society itself would 
be one that would make it “a society that 
actively desired that science should be de- 
veloped and used for human welfare and 
that . . . would be prepared to provide the 


means for that development and for the 
most effective social utilization of its re- 
sults.” 

Certainly, under a truly democratic form 
of social organization this should be possible, 


and the informed and supreme reasonable- 
ness of Bernal’s discussion of the means by 
which this could be realized, renders both 
its feasibility and desirability clear. Bernal 
goes on to discuss the reorganization of the 
teaching of science in the school, and in all 
other educational institutions in which sci- 
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ence forms or should form part of the cur. 
riculum. He points out, with desirable em- 
phasis, that not only from the technical point 
of view, but also from the standpoint of gen- 
eral culture, a well-rounded education must 
today include the equipment necessary to 
evaluate evidence in a scientific manner; and 
here scientists need as much education of the 
proper kind as any, for outside his own field 
the scientist is generally quite as unprepared 
to use his mind critically as is the man in the 
street. The unfortunate effects of the inabil- 
ity of most people to think scientifically is 
all too evident in the world today, and, of 
course, scientists are generally among the 
first to give their support to unscientific doc- 
trines concerning which their judgment is 
worth no more than that of the man in the 
street. 

Science must cease to be the parochial 
preserve of a particular group. Since science 
has invaded practically every phase of life, it 
is surely not unreasonable to require of every 
individual, living in a world which science 
has played so dominant a part in creating, 
to understand its meaning and to participate 
in its functioning. Science in all its phases 
must be planned for use in, by, and for so- 
ciety—for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Until the greatest number are made 
aware of its significance and codperate in the 
furtherance of its ends—which are their own 
—there will be little progress in the right 
direction. 
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